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Toy Animals add interest and realism 
to your farm study projects — 


BRADLEY’S 
TOY ANIMALS 


are cut from wood in accurate shapes and 
relative sizes, covered with lithographed 
papers showing animals in their natural 
colors, including correct details of features 
and physical characteristics—which set in 
wooden bases. The colored designs adhere 
firmly to the base and will not peel or rub 
off from dampness or ordinary usage. Made 
in one set, as follows: 


S-42—-DOMESTIC —. Fifteen animals: Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig. Donkey, Goat, Hen, Roost- 
er. Duck, Rabbit. Goose, Cat, Dog, Drake. Calf. Assorted, one each in box. Box size 1244" x 814” 


DRAWING DESIGNS — OUTLINE TO COLOR 


For Primary GRADES 
8247—Birds, animals, flowers, fruit, children, houses and scenes illus- 
trating childhood activities, all drawn in simple design with few lines. 
This set of fifty sheets of outline pictures is adapted to water color 
and crayon work in all lower grades. The great miscellany of subjects 
provides a new subject each day for forty-eight days without repeti- 
tion. Size, 6” x 9". 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


* * * * * 


PREFERENCE RATINGS 


™ Acme Scissors are now be- 
\ HERPES ing used by our armed forces. 
Raw materials must be used 
: for military requirements be- 
fore domestic needs may be 
considered; equipment and 
personnel must be applied to 

war production. 


CHINESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


"THE Chinese Village pictured above is complete in every It is important that 
detail, and gives an authentic and accurate picture of the PREFERENCE RATINGS 


life and customs of the Far East. 


It contains every activity of daily life in a Chinese town. accompany all orders. 
Among the straight line cut-outs are included—junks, sam- 
pans, pagodas, bamboo trees, Chinese houses, Chinese men, 
women and children, also many other figures. 


Complete directions for construction and coloring are 
contained in this set to make your study of China take on 
a real and active meaning to your pupils. It forms ideal 


material to supplement and round out a Chinese project. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Only 60c per set postpaid. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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A New Pedro deLemos Book 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 


This book, to be published June Ist, gives you the ideas, 
helps, and suggestions to enliven and enrich your 
projects and activities. It is an all picture instruction 
book—each page gives you from 8 to 15 different things 
to make or do. The illustrations give you working di- 
rections, the diagrams show you step by step instruc- 
tions and with the illustrations of finished work you see 


exactly how each piece of work will look when com- 
pleted. 


You receive 3 books bound together within the 
covers of a single volume—PAPER CRAFT, 
TOY CRAFT, and RELIEF CRAFT. 


The same materials which you now have in school are all that 
you need to carry out most of the suggestions. In many cases 


" * you Can use inexpensive or waste materials which are available 
A fe w of the ready to-use in every home and school—old magazines, paraffin, spools, wall 
erait projects illustrated paper, toothpicks, paper boxes, envelopes, paper bags, old stock- 
ings, old light bulbs, milk bottles, and old toothbrush handles. 
PAPER CRAFT Double book size—9” x 12”—88 pages—78 pages of illustrations 
; | —8 of them printed in full colors. Place order now for delivery 
Birds and Animals Finger Printing, Marbling 
ircle Pictures Cornstarch Designs 7 
Cut Paper Posters Mosaic Paper Designs = 
Book only for this Big Book 
Cork Prints—Peg Prints Designs . 
Pencil Prints—Eraser Folded Paper Craft 
Prints Paper Flower Panels 
USE THIS ADVANCE ORDER COUPON 
— NEW BOOK READY JUNE 1, 1943 
Paper Toy Cut-outs Spool Dolls, Paper Bag Doll: SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
Bird and Animal Toys Dowel Toys, Raffia Toys 435 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
Puzzle Cut-outs Milk Bottle Dolls 
eer Please enter my advance order for Pedro deLemos’ 
Sten dated Den Nut Dolls, Clay Dolls new book CREATIVE ART CRAFTS to be ready about 
June Ist. 
RELIEF CRAFT Enclosed is $3.75 in full payment 
Nailhead Tapping Metal Modeling NAME 
Simplified Woodcarving Metal Repousse 
Dowel and Spool Carving Sealing Wax Modeling SCHOOL . 
Leather Modeling Plastic Carving 
Paraffin Carving Celluloid Carving POST OFFICE 
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Finger Painting! 
two words that inspire children 


with an artistic endeavor that 
surprises even the teacher. 


BRADLEY’S FINGER PAINT 


is a plastic paint of creamy consist- 
ency, absolutely harmless, and 
washes off the hands easily, or from 
the applied design. 

Children delight in the use of this 
medium of artistic expression, as 
the work is effective, and may be 
done over and over again. Designs 
may easily become permanent if 
sprayed with Shellac. 

Six colors: Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, 


Brown and Black— 


Write for prices 


MILTON BRADLEY 
Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Exécutive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the | 
month previous to the date it bears. | 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN | 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress March 
3, 1897. 


COPYRIGHT, 1943, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY | 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return is 

desired. 


Change of address must reach us by the 
25th ef the second month preceding the 
month's issue with which it is to take effect 
(25th ef Beptember for November issue, 
etc.). Give beth the old and new addresses. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard 
Perry School, Cleveland, 


Ohio 


CLEAN UP TIME AT HOME 
(Reading Lesson) 

This is clean up week. 

We are busy boys and girls. 

Mother needs help in the basement. 

We are good helpers. 


We carry out all papers and tie them in 
bundles. 


We look for rubber and pieces of metal. 
Then we sweep the basement. 

Father needs help in the garage. 

We find the garden tools. 

We find the hose to water the yard. 
We sweep the garage. 

Soon we will help father in the garden. 
We like to be busy. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Jobs to Do 
Make a list of tasks that come within a child’s experience and ability to perform. 


1. Sorting papers, magazines and cardboard. Newspapers should be placed carefully in 
even piles for tying. Magazines should be stacked with the largest magazines at the 
bottom. Boxes should be broken up and flattened out for tying. This requires time and 
care to do a good piece of work. 

2. Tying paper bundles. Strong string should be given out at school and taken home for 
tying the bundles. 

3. Collect tin cans. 

4. Sweep basement, sweep garage. 


RIDDLES 
WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I came from the basement. I am a big room. 
I am made of cardboard boxes. People store things in me. 
A little girl broke up the boxes. Sometimes I am pretty crowded. 
She made a neat bundle. Then clean up week comes. 
A big boy tied me up. Children make me neat and clean. 


What am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


CLEAN UP TIME AT SCHOOL (Reading Lesson) 


Clean up time at school is here. 
Some boys rake the yard back of the school. 
They put old papers into waste baskets. 


Some boys pick up rocks from the play 
ground. 


They pick up broken glass too. 

They want the yard to be safe. 

Some girls clean the school cupboards. 
They wash the shelves. 

They put clean papers on the shelves. 
They wash empty paste jars. 

Some girls dust the library. 


Others water the plants and put new paper 
on the pots. 


They like to be clean and neat. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Organize Work Squads 


1. Schoolyard squad. Take baskets into yard to collect scattered papers, broken branch- 
es of trees, weeds and any other trash blown in during the winter. Rake back of bushes 
and shrubs. Gather up broken pieces of glass, rocks and sharp pieces of sticks or metal. 

2. School cupboards and storerooms. Collect empty paste jars, soak in water, and clean 
carefully. Clean paint brushes, wash outside of paint jars, wash cupboard shelves 


and put in fresh paper. Sort drawing paper and construction paper. Make neat orderly 
shelves. 


3. Children clean desks. Remove all waste paper, sharpen pencils, wash desk drawers. 
4. Wash leaves of house plants and put fresh papers on the pots. 
. Dust book shelves. 


STORY HOUR—DUKE’S STORY 


When my uncle was a boy he had a knife that he liked very much. His father gave 
it to him for his birthday. He used it to make willow whistles, carve little toys for his 
sister and sharpen school pencils. , 


All winter it was lost. Uncle looked and and looked for it but he could not find it. He 
felt very unhappy. 


Clean up week came, and Uncle cleaned his dresser drawer. He found his knife in 
the bottom of the drawer. He was glad for clean up week. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
PAPER (Reading Lesson) 
Paper is made of many things. 
Some is made of old paper. 
Some is made of rags. 
Some is made from wood pulp. 


Very fine paper is made from old 
linen. 


Much paper is used by the govern- 
ment. 


We will help the government. 
We tie up our paper at home. 
Then we bring it to school. 

We haul! it in little wagons. 

We call for paper at other homes. 
We help load it on the big trucks. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Making Paper 

Making paper is an interesting process. It is hardly possible to make paper at school, 
but if the entire process is not performed, children will be interested in learning how it 
is done. 

Take some old pieces of linen. Old linen handkerchiefs are good for this. Give a small 
piece to each of a dozen children who are neat, careful workers. With sharp scissors cut 
each into very small bits. When through, the entire mass should be as fine as lint. 

Explain to the children that in a paper factory a large quantity like this would be 
placed in vats containing lye or some other powder which would reduce the linen into a 
smooth pulp. Then starch and blueing are added and the whole is spread out into smooth 
sheets to dry. 

A child who helped with the entire process once said, “I will never waste a bit of 
paper again.” 

The paper described above would be a fine grade of linen paper. Children will be in- 
terested to learn that their old paper makes a cheap grade of newspaper, wrapping paper, 
etc. Wood pulp is also used in making paper. 


Mother Day Notes 

Have each child bring two cents. Purchase some good quality paper. Write mother a 
note, telling her we love her. Let children practice telling how paper is made so they can 
repeat it to mother. 
Victory Gardens 


By this time victory gardens should be well started. Many discussions should keep 
the interest active. If possible the class should visit gardens near the school. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


MAY, 


MEMORIAL DAY 


Today we honor our brave soldiers. 
Boys and girls help do this. 
They bring money to buy flowers. 


They put a flag in the window or on the 
porch. 


Some march in parades. 

They like to carry the big flag. 

They sing patriotic songs. 

They buy defense stamps and bonds. 


They write loving notes to the soldiers 
away from home. 


Boys and girls remember our brave sol- 
diers. 


Something to Give 

In small communities, children can bring in flowers for distribution. These should be 
fresh and have long stems. In cities children should be given the opportunity to contribute 
money to buy flowers. 

At this time, especial emphasis should be placed on buying defense stamps and victory 


bonds. 
: Discussion Period 
a The war brings many opportunities for children to tell of relatives and friends among 
h the armed forces. Plenty of time should be given to this work. Children should be 
f helped to feel the debt we owe our soldiers in the present war as well as those who fought 
in previous wars. 
1- 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Frank bought 8 defense stamps. Each stamp cost 25 cents. How much money did the 
a stamps cost? 


2. Lucy has a dollar. How many ten cent defense stamps can she buy? 


3. Our room contributed 6 dimes, 4 nickels and 15 pennies to buy flowers for soldiers’ 
graves. How much money is that? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Shearing Sheep 
ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


GRADES I and II 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. Teachers should solicit a variety of 
answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 


sions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 
meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


What are the animals in this picture? 

What do you think the man is doing? 

Do you think the sheep are afraid of the man? What makes you think so? 
What is piled up on the ground beside the sheep? 

Why do you suppose the man is cutting the wool from the sheep? 

Why do you suppose the man holds the sheep on the canvas while it is being sheared? 
Do you think the sheep likes to be sheared? What makes you think so? 

Do you know what a large group of sheep are called? 

What is a baby sheep called? 

Do you know any poems about sheep or lambs? 

What color are these sheep? Some sheep are what other color? 

Point to the sheep which is behind the pile of wool. Has it been sheared? How can you tell? 
At what time of year are sheep usually sheared? Why? 

When do you suppose the sheep’s wool is the heaviest? 

Can you see anything in your classroom that is made of wool? 

Name some things that are made out of wool. 

Sheep are used for what things other than wool? 

What do sheep like to eat? 

What other animals eat grass? 

What other animals furnish food for us? 

What other animals help to furnish clothing for us? 


THINGS TO DO 


Paste one of the small pictures on a piece of language paper. Copy a poem about a sheep 
or a lamb under the picture. 


Draw a picture of a sheep. Under it make a list of all the ways in which it is useful to us. 
Arrange a display of articles made of wool. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS — Continued 
GRADES III and IV | 


GROWING A WINTER COAT 


The warm winter coat that you wore last winter was first of all a winter coat for a sheep. In one way 
the sheep is more fortunate than you. He can grow his winter coat right on his back and you have to buy 
yours at the store. But when you become too warm in the spring you can easily remove your winter coat 


and put on-one that is lighter weight. The poor sheep is then not so fortunate, He has to wait for man to 
remove his. 


In the spring of the year sheep farmers corral their flocks and shear the heavy fleeces of wool from 
the bodies of the sheep. The exact time of shearing depends upon the weather. If sheep are sheared too 
early before the weather is sufficiently warm, they may catch cold. If they are not sheared before the 
weather becomes too warm and their woolen coats become uncomfortable, they rub against trees and 
rocks and try to tear the wool from their backs. This makes their fleeces shaggy and wastes much of 
the valuable wool. The farmer must be wise enough to know just the proper time for shearing. 


Some sheep seem to enjoy having their heavy woolen coats removed. Others are frightened by the 
sound of the shears snip, snip, snipping over their bodies. Once in a while a man who is inexperienced 
in sheep shearing may cut the skin of the sheep a bit, or hold the sheep in a very uncomfortable position. 
Naturally a sheep will struggle to get away when such things happen. If he struggles he is apt to tear 
the fleece of wool apart. A torn fleece is not as easy to handle as one that comes off in one piece. There 


is also more of the valuable wool wasted when it is torn apart. It requires a great deal of skill to shear 
sheep well. 


The wool that is taken from the sheep’s back this spring may be worn on your back next winter, but 
many things must happen to the wool in the meantime. Each fleece is rolled up and tied in a bundle when 
it is taken from the sheep’s back. The bundles are sold to the manufacturer and paid for according to their 
weight. When the wool is received at the factory it is sorted according to the length and quality of its 
fibers. The finest and most even part of the fleece is on the shoulders and back of the animal. This part 
is made into the best quality of woolen cloth. The poorest wool grows on the neck, the top of the shoul- 
ders, and the under part of the sheep’s body. Only the coarsest yarns are made from this wool. 


After the wool is sorted it is beaten to remove as much dirt as possible and to loosen the fibers. Then 
it is scoured and cleansed in huge vats which contain steaming, soapy water. When the wool is thorough- 
ly washed it is allowed to dry on wire netting through which currents of warm air are forced. Machinery 


is used to card the wool, to twist the fibers into yarn, and to :weave the yarn into different kinds of woolen 
cloth. 


Some woolen yarn is not made into cloth. It is sold in stores by the skein. Do you know for what pur- 
pose this yarn is used? It may be that not only your winter coat but your sweater, your socks, and your 
mittens were also worn once upon a time on the back of a sheep. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


What do the following words mean? 


corral fleece 

vats skein 

fabrics fibers 
inexperienced card wool 
sufficiently warm currents of air 


There are different breeds of sheep just as there are different breeds of dogs. Do you know the names of 
some of the different breeds? 


For what other things are sheep valuable besides their wool? 
What is a baby sheep called? 
Name any things you can think of which are made of wool. 


THINGS TO FIND OUT 


Some breeds of sheep are raised especially for their wool and others for their meat. Which breeds are most 
valued for their wool? 


What countries lead in sheep raising? 

How much does an average fleece of wool weigh? 

Where are some of the woolen mills in our country? 

What do some of the following articles cost when made of all wool? 


a coat for yourself blanket 
socks sweater 
mittens scarf 


Can lamb or mutton be purchased at the market near your home? If so, how much are lamb chops per 
pound? 
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Elementary Science Lesson 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Soap Making 


What a dirty world this would be if it were not for soap. Have people always had 
soap? If not, how did they manage to keep clean? 


No, people have not always had soap. In ancient times they used a soft earth, called 
fuller’s earth, for cleansing purposes. Fuller’s earth was spread all over the body, then 
washed off with water. Dirt and grease stick to this kind of earth, so were washed away 
with the water. Another early method of bathing was to cover the body with olive oil, then 
use juices of plants and certain kinds of ashes for removing the oil and dirt. Of course 
these methods of bathing were not as convenient, thorough, or comfortable as our mod- 
ern methods but they were the only methods known to the early peoples. 


The earliest records of the use of soap, as we know it today, indicate that the Gauls 
were the original inventors. Historical writings state that the Gauls used soap “for giving 
a bright hue to the hair.” Their soap was made of goat’s fat and the ashes of beechwood. 
Today, in the United States alone, approximately three billion pounds of soap are man- 
ufactured each year. 


Does your mother ever make soap at home? Our great-grandmothers did. They kept 
the wood ashes from their fires and the scraps of fat from their cooking until enough 
had been gathered to make a batch of soap. They poured water on the ashes which 
soaked down through and ran into a big iron kettle. The water was then a yellowish 
liquid containing lye that came from the ashes. Lye is exceedingly caustic. Great-grand- 
mother had to be very careful not to get the lye on her hands or face. Next she poured the 
lye over the liquid fat and heated the mixture for several hours. It had to be stirred fre- 
quently with a wooden paddle to make sure that the lye and fat were thoroughly 
mixed. When it had cooked enough it would slip freely from the paddle and great- 
grandmother would remove it from the fire to cool. This soap never hardened so it was 
called soft soap. The lye was so strong in this kind of soap it made the skin rough and 
red, and was very injurious to woolens. 


Soap is made today in factories by very scientific methods. Either vegetable or ani- 
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mal fats are used in the manufacture. Oils from the cocoanut, palm, olive, cottonseed, 
and soybean plants are used in great quantities in soap making. Instead of the big iron 
kettle that great-grandmother used, gigantic kettles made of steel which hold as much as 
275,000 pounds are used in soap factories. A kettle of that size would be as tall as a four 
story building. The soap ingredients are allowed to boil for 11 days instead of several 
hours. It takes as long as two weeks for such a great mass of soap to cool before it can 
be shaped into cakes. 

Toilet soaps are made in much the same way, but they have perfume and coloring 
matter added before they are allowed to cool. 

All processes in the manufacture of soap are done by machinery. Some cakes of 
soap are made by allowing the mixture to run into molds where it hardens into regular 
shape. Other cakes are cut out. The name of the soap and the name of the manufacturer 
are stamped into the cakes, and even the wrapping is all done by machines. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


With what varieties of soap are you familiar? 
What kind of stores handle soap products? 

In what other forms is soap sold besides in cakes? 
In what cities in the United States is soap made? 


Our government is using waste kitchen fats today for what purpose other than for 
making soap? 


Why should we be saving of soap? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Under the headings of “Laundry Soap” and “Toilet Soap” arrange a display of different 
kinds of soap wrappers. 


Make a list of different soap manufacturers and their addresses. 


Make a poster which will encourage people to be saving of soap. Place the best posters 
over the sinks in your school building. 


FRENGH WOMAN WASHING 
CLOTHES IN CREEK 
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More Animal Stories 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Illustrated by MARIE SHOWERS’ SECOND GRADE GROUP, 
Nash School, Des Moines, Iowa 


Birds 

“The Woodpecker” by Roberts 
from Under the Tree. 

“The Brown Birds” by Farjeon 
and “The Snow-Bird” by Sher- 
man. Both from Poems of Today 
selected by Annie Moore. 

“The Bluebird” by Miller; “The 
Secret,”” Anonymous, and “Chick- 
adee” by Hilda Conkling. All from 
Ring-A-Round. 

“A Goldfinch” and ‘“Missel 
Thrush.” Both from Bells and 
Grass by Walter de la Mare. Illus- 
trated by Dorothy Lathrop. Pub. 
The Viking Press, 1942. 

In Our Barnyard 

“The Barnyard” by Dorothy 

Aldis from Poems of Today. 
Chickens 

“The Little Red Hen and the 
Grain of Wheat’? from Chimney 
Corner Stories by Hutchinson. 
Illustrated by Lois Lenski. Pub. 
Minton, Balch and Co. 

“Henny Penny” from English 
Fairy Tales by Jacobs. 

Cock-A-Doodle-Doo by Berta 
and Elmer Hader. Pub. Mac- 
millan. 

“The Hens” by Roberts from 
Under the Tree. 

“Chicken” by Walter de la Mare 
from Poems of Today. 

Ducks and Geese 

The Story About Ping by Mar- 
jorie Flack and Kurt Wiese. Pub. 
The Viking Press. 


To Market! To Market! by Em- 
ma Brock. Pub. Knopf. 

“Mrs. Goose’s Rubbers” by Mir- 
iam Clark Potter from American 
Childhood Magazine. Pub. Milton 
Bradley Co. 

“The Ugly Duckling’ from 
Fairy Tales by Andersen. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. E. Lucas. Pub. Dut- 
ton and Co. 

Seven Diving Ducks by Mar- 
garet Friskey. David McKay Co. 

The Little Grey Goose by 
Fe’licite’ Le Fe’vre. Macrae. 


Hansel the Gander by Katharine 


Kuebler. Morrow. 


“Quack!” from Bells and Grass 
by de la Mare. Viking. 

“Ducks at Dawn” by Tippett 
from Under the Tent of the Sky. 

“Mrs. Peck’s Pigeon” by Elea- 
nor Farjeon from Poems of Today. 


Cow 


“Eben’s Cows” and ‘“Wonder- 
ful-Cow-That-Never-Was!’” from 
Here and Now Story Book by Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell. Dutton. 

“Cows” by Mary McB. Green 
from Another Here and Now 
Story Book by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell. Dutton. 

“The Little Bull Calf’ from 
Stories to Tell to the Littlest Ones. 
(See story) 

Story of Ferdinand by Munro 
Leaf. Pub. Viking. 

Queenie, the Story of a Cow by 
Helen Orton. Stokes. 

“A Cow at Sullington” by 
Charles Dalmon from This Sing- 
ing World for Younger Children 
by Untermeyer. Harcourt. 

“Brownie, Brownie, let down 
your milk” from Sing-Song by 
Christina Rossetti. Macmillan. 

“The Cow” by Stevenson; “‘The 
Pasture” by Frost, and “Milking 
Time” by Roberts. All from Sung 
Under the Silver Umbrella. 


Pig 

“The Old Woman and Her Pig”’ 
and “The Story of the Three Little 
Pigs” from English Fairy Tales by 
Jacobs. Putnam. 

“The Little Pig’ from Play Life 
in the First Right Years. Palmer. 

“The Pig Brother” from The 
Golden Windows by Laura E. 
Richards. Pub. Little, Brown and 
Co. 

“The Pancake” from Chimney 
Corner Stories by Hutchinson. 


Pelle’s New Suit 
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The Three Billy Goats’ Gruff 


The Little Lost Pigs by Helen 
Orton. Stokes. 

The Little Pig’s Picnic by 
Margaret Wise Brown. Third by 
The Walt Disney Studio. Pub. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 

“The Melancholy Pig” by Lewis 
Carroll from Ring-A-Round. 


Sheep 

“Sheep: Wild and Tame” by 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell from An- 
other Here and Now Story Book. 

“The Sheep and the Pig” from 
For the Children’s Hour. Bailey. 

“The Lambikin’”’. from Indian 
Tales by Jacobs. 

The Twin Lambs by Helen Or- 
ton. Stokes. 

Pelle’s New Suit by Elsa Bes- 
kov. Pub. Harper. 

“A Frisky Lamb” by Rossetti 
from Sing-Song. 

“The Lamb” by William Blake 
from Ring-A-Round. 


Goat 

“The Three Billy Goats Gruff” 
from Told Under the Green Um- 
brella, A. C. Macmillan. 

The Greedy Goat by Emma 
Brock. Knopf. 

The Little White Goat by Doro- 
thy Lathrop. Macmillan. 


Coco the Goat by Rhea Wells. 
Viking. 


Horse 

“The Dinner Horses”; ‘“‘Pedro’s 
Feet,” and “The Many-Horse Sta- 
ble.” Allfrom Here and Now Story 
Book by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 

“Billy, My Horse” by Marni 
Mitchell from Another Here and 
Now Story Book by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell. 


The Shire Colt by Jan Gay. 
Illustrated by Zhenya Gay. 
Doubleday. 

Prancing Pat by Helen Orton. 
Stokes. 

“The Barn” by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell from Told Under the Blue 
Umbrella, A. C. E. Macmillan. 

“The Barn” by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth from Under the Tent of the 
Sky by Brewton. 

“Colts” by Japanese Hokku from 
Sung Under the Silver Umbrella. 

“The Lonely Little Colt” by 
Margaret Wise Brown from Little 
Pig’s Picnic and Other Stories. 
Heath. 

“Horse” by Roberts from Un- 
der the Tree. Viking. 


Donkey 


“Mean Mules and Tractable 
Tractors” from Another Here and 
Now Story Book. 


Little Black Sambo 
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“Lazy Jack” from Chimney 
Corner Stories by Hutchinson. 

Beppo the Donkey by Rhea 
Wells. Viking. 

Barney the Donkey by Anne 
Casserley. Pub. Harper. 


At the Zoo 
Bear 

Ask Mr. Bear by Marjorie 
Flack. Macmillan. 

Little Brown Bear by Anne 
Gage. Whitman Pub. Co. 

Baby Bear by Hamilton Wil- 
liamson. Doubleday. 

“The Angry Polar Bear” from 
Made-to-Order Stories by Can- 
field. (For third grade and older 
children) 

“Teddy Bear and the Mud Pie 
Mask.” (See story) 

“The Story of the Three Bears”’ 
from English Fairy Tales by 
Jacobs. Putnam. 


Elephant 

Story of Babar, the Little Ele- 
phant by Merle Haas. Pub. Ran- 
dom House. 

Elephant Twins by Inez Hogan. 
Dutton. 

“The Elephant’s Child” from 
Just So Stories by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 

“The Elephant” from Here and 
Now Story Book by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell. 

Little Elephant by William- 
son. Doubleday. 

“The Elephant’s Delicate 
Taste” by Edith Thacher from 
Another Here and Now Story 
Book. 
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“The Elephant” by Asquith and 
“The Elephant” by Hilaire Belloc. 
Also “Holding Hands” by Lenore 
Link and “At the Circus” (“The 
Elephants”) by Aldis. All from 
Under the Tent of the Sky by 
Brewton. Macmillan. 


Monkey 

A Monkey Tale by Williamson. 
Doubleday. 

“The Monkeys” by Thompson 
from Under the Tent of the Sky. 

“The Monkeys and the Croco- 
dile” by Laura E. Richards from 
Sung Under the Silver Umbrella. 


Lion 

Herbert the Lion by Clare New- 
berry. Harper. 

Lion by 
Doubleday. 

Andy the Lion by James Daugh- 
erty. Viking. 

“I Wonder if the Lion Knows” 
by Annette Wynne from Under the 
Tent of the Sky. 


Williamson. 


Tiger 
Little Black Sambo by Helen 
Bannerman. Stokes. 
“The Terrrrible Tigerrr’” by 
Margaret Wise Brown from An- 
other Here and Now Story Book. 


Camel 


“How the Camel Got His Hump” 
from Kipling’s Just-So Stories. 
Pub. Doubleday. 

“Camel” by Mary Britton Mil- 
ler from Under the Tent of the 
Sky. 


Fox 
“The Travels of a Fox” from 


we 


The Pancake 
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For the Story Teller by Bailey. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
“Budulinek” from The Shoe- 
maker’s Apron. (See story) 
Wallie the Walrus by 
Wiese. Coward-McCann. 
Tooky by Berta and Elmer Ha- 
der. Longmans. 
Twin Seals by 
Dutton. 
Willy Nilly by Flack. Macmillan. 
Karoo the Kangaroo by Wiese. 
Coward-McCann. 


Kurt 


Inez Hogan. 


Miscellaneous Animal Stories 


Billy and Blaze by C. W. Ander- 
son. Macmillan. 

The Forest Pool by Laura Ar- 
mer. Two little Mexican boys try 
to capture an iguana for their zoo 
and make an unusual discovery. 
Pub. Longmans, Green. 


Mrs. Goose’s Bath 


© 


The Burro That Had a Name py 
Beim. Harcourt, Brace. 

Shawneen and the Gander by 
Bennett. Doubleday, Doran. 

The Tale of the Wee Little Old 
Woman by Elsa Beskow. Harper. 
A picture-story book of a little 
woman, her cow, and her cat. 

Five Bears and Miranda by 
Beston. Macmillan. On their way 
to the zoo a family of bears find a 
deserted island where Miranda, a 
mermaid, lives. 

Trailer Dog Trix and Nancy by 
Bourgeois. Doubleday, Doran. 
Nancy and Trix spend the winter 
in a trailer camp. 

Chester by Bracker. Messner. 
The children try to find a dog that 
Chester, the cat, will like. 

A Pig with a Front Porch by 
Brock. Knopf. The exciting adven- 
tures of two little pigs who roamed 
the world outside. 

The Black Pup by Anne Brooks. 
Viking. 

When the Wind Blew by Brown. 
Harper. The story of seventeen 
cats, one gray kitten, and a little 
old lady. 

Country Noisy Book by Brown. 
Scott. Little Dog Muffin takes a 
ride in a box, 

Friendly Little Jonathan by 
Bryan. Dodd Mead. This friendly 
little puppy likes everybody. 

Parade of Obash by Chalmers. 
Oxford. Adventures of a baby hip- 
popotamus. 

Flippy and Skippy by Crane, 
Winston. The story of two baby 
flying squirrels. 

The Four Kittens by Dell. Holt. 
Kittens with a housing problem. 

Joan Wanted a Kitty by Gem- 
mill. Winston. 
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Ebenezer and the Friendly Tree 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Underneath a leafy tree friend Ebenezer sat, and thought 
How comfortable a spot of shade, although the day was sultry hot, 
Of if it rained the sheltering boughs 

Would keep the drops from dripping through, 

And what a pleasant stopping place 

For gypsy birds that fly the blue. 

“A tree,” said Ebenezer, “is of great importance to us all,” 
“It may wear flowers in the spring,” 

“And drop red apples in the fall,” 

“It may mean rubber for defense,” 

“Or maple syrup rich and sweet,” 

“A flight of stairs that upward climb,” 

“And wooden floors beneath our feet.” 


A tree is lovely to behold 

Through all the seasons of the year, 

From brown buds bursting in the spring 
To pine trees dressed in yuletide cheer. 
So learn to know these outdoor friends 
And you'll appreciate their worth. 

A tree, regardless of its kind 

Is man’s best friend upon this earth. 


— 


And now boys and girls, Ebenezer is on the air. 
Name all the trees that bear fruit. 
Name all the trees that bear nuts. 
Name all the trees that blossom in the spring. 
What trees give rubber? Where do rubber trees grow? 
What trees give sap for maple syrup? 
Name trees that are used for lumber. 
Name woodland trees. 


1 Name orchard trees. 
What trees are native to your section of the country? 
. What trees grow in the desert? 
€ What is meant by timber line in the mountainous district? 
How are trees used for heating purposes? 
y Name some heavily wooded sections of the country. 
What is a forest ranger’s duty? 
y How are great forests carelessly destroyed? 
a How are forests replenished? 
a What conditions are necessary for growth of trees? 
What tree was George Washington supposed to have cut down? 
What is a sawmill? 
yy Under what kind of a tree did the Village Smithy stand? 
n. What is logging? 
oY Where and what are the red woods? 
: What is myrtle? 
Y. And now here are some things Ebenezer suggests: 
at Sample maple sugar or syrup. 
Learn about the maple sugar industry. Where located, etc. 
Study woods used in the making of furniture. Collect samples of 
Dv wood. 
n- Study trees that give fruit. Learn about canning companies. 
. d How has the war affected our canned goods in the U. S. A.? 
e Study the rationing program. 
Study the trees that produce nuts. Learn the different products 
ks made from nuts. 
Study the different kinds of pine trees. 
Learn to know trees by their bark and foliage. 
wn. Read the poem “Trees” by Joyce Kilmer. 
tle And now—Ebenezer has run overtime. So goodbye till next time. 
wn. 
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THE BEANS ARE 
MADE INTO COCOA 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Venezuela 


FLORA 


Boas anyone know what 
this word means?” asked Miss 
Allen as the Travel Class en- 
tered and took their seats. She had 
written the word “Venezuela” on 
the blackboard. 

“Tt is a country in South Amer- 
ica,” said Martin, “but I don’t 
know what it means.” 

Miss Allen pointed to the map 
of South America that hung on 
the wall and traced the Orinoco 
River which runs through the 
middle of the country of Venez- 
uela. “Some geographies say that 
when Columbus and his men sailed 
up this river on his third voyage 
to America they saw streets of 
water. ‘It is like our Venice. Let 
us call it Venezuela which means 
little Venice,’ ” said the sailors. 

“It has been called Venezuela 
ever since. That is where we are 
going today. Look at the map and 
tell me what sort of clothing we 
should take with us.”’ 

“Rubber boots I should say,” 
laughed Ned. 

“In the mountains it would be 
cold, wouldn’t it, Miss Allen?” 
asked Mabel. “And there on the 
plain it would be lovely mild 
weather and here near the Equa- 
tor it would be hot.” 

“We will need a boat, probably 
a canoe or a row boat. I’m a good 
rower ; I’ll do the rowing.” Martin 
was thinking out loud. 

“Well, you will see that Venez- 
uela is the most Northern country 
in South America, and if we could 
fly south, as straight as a crow 


C. RUE 


flies, from New York City we 
would land at Caracas, the capital 
city of Venezuela. What do you 
know about Caracas? 

“That is where Simon Bolivar 
was born. He was the South Amer- 
ican Liberator and the South 
American people think of him as 
we think of George Washington. 
In fact he is called the George 
Washington of South America. 

“Here is our plane and here we 
go flying south to Caracas. It was 
built by Spaniards many years ago 
so it is no wonder that it has 
Spanish patios and courtyards. 
The people sit around their lovely 
fountains and flower gardens and 
talk and sing. We would like to 
land as soon as we can, Mr. Pilot,” 
said Miss Allen. “Thank you. 
Look, Helen, these houses all have 
names. That one is called the 
‘Orchid. There is one named 
‘Margarita.’ The Pilot says that 
the street corners are named too. 
Mr. Petrillo would give his ad- 
dress as eighteen houses from the 
Willows to the Pines. Let us ask 
these little Venezuelan girls where 
they live. One says her name is 
Carmen and she lives ten houses 
from the Blossoms to the Trees. 
The other says her name is Ana, 
and she lives seven houses from 
the Dawn to ‘the Stars.’ That is 
prettier than saying 917 Madison 
Street, isn’t it? 

“Here is a little stand on the 
corner that is selling some kind 
of drink. Come, let us have 
some. The man says it is made of 


brown sugar and hot water. Taste 
it. It is good, isn’t it, Mabel? He 
places a cone of brown sugar in a 
cup and pours hot water over it. 
Let us take a bag full of those 
brown cones home with us. The 
shopkeeper says a whole bag full 
will cost a Bolivar which is thirty 
cents in United States money. 

“There is a stand on the op- 
posite corner that sells chocolate 
and a chocolate drink. Chocolate, 
you know, is made of cacao beans. 
This is how they grow. The 
choicest are sent to Switzerland 
to be made into those wonderful 
Swiss chocolates. 

“Helen seems to have found 
something interesting to look at in 
that window. Let us look, too. 
They are nuggets of gold, made 
into necklaces, bracelets and pins. 
The shopkeeper knows we are 
tourists and is inviting us in to 
see what he has. Here is a nugget 
nearly as big as Marvin’s fist. The 
shopkeeper says it is very pure 
gold. How beautiful it is! 

“Ned, come quickly and see 
what the boy is carrying. It is an 
enormous green turtle and he is 
taking it in the back door of that 
restaurant. It must weigh at least 
a hundred pounds. Ah, Mr. Turtle, 
you will soon be in the soup. 

“Mabel, do you think that sign 
in the grocery store is correct? I 
guess it is, for there is one on an- 
other store. It reads: ‘Bread, 60 
cents a loaf—eggs $1 a dozen.’ I 
think we will save our appetites 
until we get home. Most things to 
eat are very high here in Caracas. 
The tropical fruits are cheap 
enough but look at those apples, 
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hanging on strings. The sign says 
they are ‘30 cents each.’ They have 
been shipped from the United 
States. 

“The little Venezuelan girls are 
still with us. Ana tells us the 
beautiful acacia trees are in bloom 
on a certain street and we should 
see them while we are here. Let us 
get in this bus and ride there. 
Come with us, Ana and Carmen. 
The bus is stopping at this corner. 
It is the Avenida de las Acacias. 
Shall we walk up the avenue? Did 
you ever see anything so lovely as 
the orange acacia blossoms? 

“The houses too, are very beau- 
tiful. There is a garden full of 
flowers. Carmen says they are 
orchids. There are a great many 
orchids in Venezuela. Sometimes 
they are cooked and made into a 
kind of tea which is used as medi- 
cine. 

“Now we must go back to our 
plane and travel south to the 
Orinoco River. You will see by the 
map that it runs through the 
center of Venezuela. Orinoco 
means a coiled serpent. There are 
plenty of serpents and wild ani- 
mals along its jungle banks as 
well as beautiful birds. Some 
places have never been explored 
but look below us and you will 
see some fine grassy plains. The 
Pilot tells us those men riding 
around on horses are taking care 
of the cattle. The grassy plains are 
called llanos and the cowboys are 
known as llaneros. The Pilot is go- 
ing to take us for a dip down across 
the Equator. Probably the last 
time we will see the Equator this 
year. Do you notice anything dif- 
ferent about the shadows, Ned, as 
we cross the Equator? Yes, they 
go straight down. 

“Tt is hot here near the jungle. 


See how little clothing the people 
wear. Living is very easy. When 
the natives are hungry they go and 
gather fruit from the trees. They 
pick fish out of the water with 
their hands and, as you see, they 
do not worry about the style of 
their clothes. There is a tree called 
the Mariche Palm that furnishes 
them almost everything they need. 
They eat the fruit and drink the 
juice. They make bread from the 
pitch in the center of the bark. 
They build their huts of wood, 
thatch the roof with the big leaves 
and make fish lines and nets from 
the fibers in the leaves. 

“There is another tree called a 
‘cow-tree’ which gives milk that 
the natives drink. 

“Kapok, which we use to stuff 
cushions, comes from another 
tree. 

“The Orinoco River rises so 
high in the rainy season that the 
natives have had to build their 
huts on stilts. Of course they need 
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boats when they wish to visit each 
other. 

“Now we are back in Caracas 
and will drive down those steep 
hairpin curves to the sea. Can you 
see those tall derricks sticking up 
out of Lake Maracaibo? They are 
the oil wells from which Venez- 
uela derives more wealth than it 
does from its coffee, cacao, pearls 
and gold. 

“Now it is late and we must fly 
home. Hop into the plane, girls, 
you, too, boys. 

“Do you remember the pretty 
necklaces and bracelets made of 
gold nuggets that we saw in the 
shop at Caracas? I thought you 
girls would each like to make one 
for yourselves and the boys can 
make a set for their mothers. We 
will make the nuggets out of mod- 
eling clay and before they harden 
we will string them on this strong 
cord with a darning needle, then 
we will gild them, including the 
string. Here are the patterns.” 


clay is still soft. 


GOLD NUGGET COSTUME 


JEWELRY 


1. Make nuggets of different sizes and shapes of modeling 
clay, as in sketch 1. 


2. Make a hole in each nugget with a tooth-pick while the 


3. Let the nuggets dry until they get hard. 
4. Now gild them carefully. 
5. Thread the smaller nuggets on a cord for a bracelet. 


6. Save the larger nuggets for the necklace and put the 
largest of all at the center. Tie a knot in the cord close to 
the nugget at each end of the necklace to keep the gold 

ornaments from sliding off. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Surprising Sweet Potato 


A Unit on the Value of the Sweet Potato 


Mrs. Nina McCarro.i, Science Teacher 
Mrs. Mitprep Mayo, Library Teacher 


Miss Freperica Urcnurcu, Home Room Teacher 


lL all began when our third 
grade class discovered a very un- 
usual sweet potato plant in their 
science room. This plant had a 
vine eleven feet long and leaves 
as large as an adult’s hand, mak- 
ing it a very attractive ornament. 

After returning to the home 
room one member of the class 
asked seriously, “What is a sweet 
potato good for?” A unit origi- 
nated that moment. 

“To eat, of course,” and “To 
grow in a vase and make the room 
look pretty,” were answers readily 
given. 

Then David said, ‘‘I read in the 
Reader’s Digest about a man who 
has made lots of wonderful things 
from sweet potatoes. Some of 
these are starch, vinegar and dye.” 

“Tell us the story,” said the 
class. 

After a study of the article in 
the Reader’s Digest we decided to 
write the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Progres- 
sive Grocer Magazine, and Tus- 
kegee Institute for further infor- 
mation. Thus the home room 
group, in connection with the 
science department, began a very 
profitable study of one of our 
common southern products, its 
present uses and possibilities. 

As one phase of the unit we 
studied the Government Bulletin 
on planting and raising sweet po- 
tatoes. Different varieties were 
named according to shape and 
size. An excursion was made to 
watch a neighbor dig his potato 
crop. We plan to grow our own 
slips in the spring. 

We wrote the Tennessee Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station for a 
recipe for making sweet potato 
syrup. After making a generous 
supply in the cafeteria, the class 
had a “Sweet Potato Party,” serv- 
ing bread, butter and _ syrup. 
Children liked the syrup and soon 
their mothers were calling for the 
recipe. 

After several attempts we dis- 
covered how to make starch, and 
made enough to starch a handker- 
chief and have some left for ex- 
hibit. In another experiment we 
proved the value of sunlight to 


plants by placing one in the win- 
dow, another in a dark closet. 

An activity that threatened to 
overshadow the original unit was 
a study of the life and work of 
the great Negro scientist, Dr. 
George Washington Carver. The 
story of his life has a gripping 
human appeal, even to third grad- 
ers. Dr. Carver’s friendly letter 
to the class was thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

From encyclopedias we secured 
information on the history of po- 
tatoes. This was used in compiling 
“Interesting Facts About Sweet 
Potatoes” such as: 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia: 

1. Natives of tropical America 
were feasting upon sweet pota- 
toes before the coming of Co- 
lumbus. 

2. The sweet potato is a creep- 
ing vine closely related to the 
common morning-glory, and its 
edible tubers are roots. 
Adventures of Captain Bonne- 

ville, by Washington Irving: 

On his trip to the West Coast, 
Captain Bonneville and his men 
were lost without food. They prob- 
ably would have starved had they 
not found a wild root similar to 
the sweet potato and eaten it. In 
later years the prosperous Cap- 
tain Bonneville entertained many 
guests at his home. It was his 
custom to serve sweet potatoes 
on his table once every day in re- 
membrance of the time the wild 
plant saved his life. 

Finding little reading material 
available, we gathered our infor- 
mation and pooled it for group 
compositions. These were copied 
in the form of illustrated booklets 
that furnished a record of our 
work. We wrote My Weekly 
Reader and asked them to include 
an article on sweet potatoes. At 
their request we sent them our 
sources of information. news- 
paper clippings telling unusual 
facts about sweet potatoes and the 
industry were brought to class 
and reviewed. 


Although more than one hun- 


dred products have been made 
from sweet potatoes few are on 


the market at the present time, so 
our activities along this line were 
limited to writing for informa- 
tion, making charts and posters 
showing the different products, 
and telling others what we had 
learned about these products. 


As a culmination of the unit 
each child selected for discussion 
an important fact that had been 
learned. We visited other rooms 
and in a very informal program 
presented our charts, ornamental 
vines, pictures, specimens of dif- 
ferent varieties of sweet potatoes, 
a picture of Dr. Carver, and other 
interesting things that had been 
collected. Then each child gave 
the part he had chosen to tell the 


class. 


The real climax of the project 
came when we had the “Sweet 
Potato Feast,” prepared and 
served by one mother from the 
class, assisted .by the pupils them- 
selves. The group planned the 
party, selected the menu, bought 
the required food, decorated the 
cafeteria, reviewed party manners 
and table etiquette, took complete 
charge of the program and enter- 
tained as guests the superinten- 
dent, principal and special teach- 


ers. The menu _ consisted of 
creamed sweet potatoes with 
marshmallows, sweet potato 


sticks with cheese balls, and can- 
died sweet potatoes, served with 
a salted cracker and a glass of 
water. The program given the 
previous day was repeated. 

We enjoyed numerous small ac- 
tivities during our study. Some 
of these were collecting and select- 
ing recipes for a sweet potato cook 
book, growing sweet potato vines 
for decoration, illustrating our 
booklets, and writing stories 
about our unit. 

The most exciting feature of 
the study was the arrival of a 
marked copy of My Weekly 


Reader, announcing to the class 
that the next edition would carry 
the article we had requested. Al- 
though based on our study the 
article listed some uses of the 
sweet potato we had not dis- 
covered. 
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The Unit in Outline 


I. History of Sweet Potato 


Why named 

Where found 

When found 

Introduction to Europe—es- 
pecially France 
Introduction to the United 
States 

Relation to the Irish potato 
Family location 
Varieties—scientific name 


II. Sweet Potato Growing 


A 
B 
C. 
D 


Selecting variety wanted 
Use of cold frame or hot bed 
Soil rotation 

Harvesting and selling crop 


III. Uses as a Food 


A. 


B. 


Human food 
1. Served plain 
a. Baked, boiled, mashed, 
candied, etc. 
. Served in other forms 
a. Sweet potato syrup 
b. Sweet potato jelly 
c. Sweet potato flour 
d. Breakfast foods 
Stock food 


1. Served raw 
2. Prepared. 


bo 


IV. Used as Ornaments 


A. Growing in water 
B. Growing in window boxes 
V. Commercial Uses 
A. Making starch 
B. Making sweet potato dye 
C. Making glue for postage 
stamps 
D. Making ink, vinegar, shoe 
blacking, library paste, etc. 
{. Making breakfast foods 
F. Making flour 
G. Making stock food 
VI. George Washington Carver 
A. Race 
B. Early life and hardships 
C. Scientific turn of mind 
D. School life 
E. Graduation 
*“. Becomes a teacher 
G. Becomes a botanist 
H. Director of Experiment Sta- 
tion, Tuskegee 
I. Hobbies 
J. Justly famous man 
VIL. Our Experiments 
A. Making syrup 
B. Making starch 
C. Testing value of sunshine to 
plants. 
VIII. Culmination of Unit 
A. Giving program in rooms 


“Oe 


bo 


A streak of blue across the sky, 


Announce that bluebirds have 


returned, 
First to come North each 
year. 
Though winter’s breath still 
chills the air 
The bluebirds sing and swing 
Upon the maples’ barren 
boughs: 


Telling others what we had 
learned 


Having “syrup” party 
Planning and giving sweet 
potato feast 

Showing others our com- 
pleted notebook of the unit 


‘ 


BLUE BIRDS 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


Then bird-notes, sweet and 
clear, 


They know, ’twill soon be 
spring. 


Suggested Activities 


Plant sweet potatoes in vases 
for ornaments. 

Grow sweet potato slips for 
planting. 

Write letters asking for in- 
formation on commercial 
uses of sweet potatoes. 

Look up references. 

Make a list of foods prepared 
from sweet potatoes. 
Prepare a recipe book for 
mother. 

Make a kodak picture story 
of growth of plants. 

Make posters of articles pre- 
pared from sweet potatoes. 
Make sweet potato syrup at 
school. 

Make starch and_ starch 
handkerchiefs or doll clothes. 
Make experiment showing 
value of sunlight to plants. 
Make a collection of news- 
paper clippings telling of odd 
sized and unusual shaped 
sweet potatoes, also produc- 
tion for year, market prices, 
etc. 

Make a class notebook of the 
complete unit and present it 
to the library so other classes 
coming on may find more and 
better materials for their 
unit. 


Have an exhibit at school of 
foods prepared from sweet 
potatoes by the pupils in 
their homes. 


6. 


12. 
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Give a prize for the best 
original recipe of a dish 
made from sweet potatoes. 
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PRIMARY READING SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 
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Simple Simon met a pie man. 
The pie man has a dog. 

|see four birds in the picture. 
Color the birds blue. 

Color the butterfly yellow. 

The pie man has four pies. 

One isa cherry pie. 

One is a lemon ple. 

One is an apple pie. 

One is a plum pie. 

| see a rabbit near Simple Simon. 
The rabbit has pink ears. 

Color the picture. 

My name is 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK 


Louise D. Tessin 


Draw one more butterfly on this picture. om the butterflies. 
How many butterflies are there now ? | 


_ 


Draw two more birds on the limb. Color the birds blue. 
How many birds are there now ? 


RSS 


Draw one more bird on this picture. Color the birds yellow. 
How many birds are there now ? 


3 


Draw two more boats on the lake. Color the boats red. 
how many boats are there now ® .............. 


Draw onemore tulip in the garden. Color them orange. 
How many tulips are there now? _. . 


BONE 
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Gifts for Mother 


A Diversified Cutting Activity 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 
Illustrated by KAY ORR WALKER 


Mborner’s Day to little 
children means above everything 
else, a special gift for Mother. To 
Mother, in turn, the cost of a gift 
is of no consequence, whatever. 
“See what my child made at 
school for me,” freights the gift 
with the love that went into its 
making. 

This particular activity offers 
eight little gifts, easy to make, 
from which to choose: 


. A Basket for Pins 


. Embroidered Handker- 


chief in Folder 
. A Poetry Book 
. A Stamp Box 
. A Set of Plate Doilies 


‘I. AScreen for Dresser Top 


. Pictures for Garden 


Sticks 
VIII. A Mounted Picture 


I. A Basket for Pins 


The little basket, according to 
pattern, is made of art paper, 5”, 
of any color. Cut two folds of 
white paper 2” by 3” for the in- 
side sheets for the pins. The 
basket may have little flowers cut 
from a magazine pasted on it and 
on the handles, too. 
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Il. Embroidered Handkerchief in 


Folder* 


Give each child a handkerchief |. 


tissue. Let him cut his Mother’s 
initial out of white art paper and 
paste in the corner of the handker- 
chief. 

For the folder: A piece of white 
paper 5” by 10” folded in two, 
labeled 


Mother 


_* A set of embroidered big paper nap- 
kins makes an attractive gift. 


Iii. A Poetry Book 


pete 


| In the Month of May, 
To my Mom I say 


"Special" is my love today. 


Fold three 9” by 12” pieces of 
colored art paper. Tie with ribbon 
or raffia. Put raffia in holes 1 and 
3. Pull both ends through 2 and 
tie in bow. On the front page, 


1 2 3 


paste typewritten copy of poem. 


j 
On this particular day, } 
| 


IV. Stamp Box 


STAMPS. 


This convenient little gift is the 
16-fold square which children 
have been using in art work since 
the first grade. 

After folding a dark blue 5” 
square into 16 folds, according to 
the pattern, cut on the heavy lines. 
This makes a box 214” by 114” 
with a little lid. On the top of the 
box before the box is put together, 
paste strips of silver paper 14” 
wide. Put in the word STAMPS 
free hand. 


V. A Set of Plate Doilies 


Even in these days of rationing, 
Mother still has an afternoon now 
and then of entertaining a few 
intimates or neighbors. This sug- 
gested little gift will help her out. 
It is made of any very thin paper, 
white or colored. Fold a square of 
5” paper, into 8 folds. Next, round 
the top; then cut—cut—cut, vary- 
ing the size and shape of every 
cut. The result when unfolded may 
be a very beautiful doily. 
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VI. A Screen for Mother’s 
Dresser Top 


Choose a piece of very soft pas- 
tel shade art paper 10” by 5”. 
Fold into 8 divisions, alternating 
the creases. Decorate with a motif 
border. 


This border makes a nice oppor- 
tunity for the child to express in- 
dividuality. We might suggest one 
that would fit nicely ; but as some- 
one has said, “‘flairs, hunches, in- 
stincts, sometimes transcend 
judgment”; so the motif used will 
be anything in the child’s mind to 
please Mother. The result serves 
as a decorated screen to hide 
Mother’s lotions and powders. 


VII. Pictures for Garden Sticks 
From seed catalogs and from 
magazines, cut tiny pictures of 
vegetables and of flowers. Mount 
on heavy manila paper. Daddy 
will have to furnish pointed sticks 
on which to mount these. Mother 
will love them for her garden. 


VIII. A Mounted Picture 


\ 


Let each child who can, bring 
from home a kodak picture of 
himself or a pretty magazine pic- 
ture of any kind. If “dear 
teacher” has the class time to give 
to it, it’s loads of fun to cut out 
shadow silhouettes to mount on 
oval backgrounds. 

No Mother’s Day should pass 
without children being again re- 
minded of the brilliant young busi- 
ness woman, Anna Jarvis, who is 
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the founder of Mother’s Day. She 
sought to perpetuate her own 
Mother’s memory, whose life is a 
charming story in itself. At first, 
Anna Jarvis met only with re- 
buffs. No one was much interested 
in a National Mother’s Day. She 
wrote to Presidents, to Governors, 
to Congressmen, to all sorts of 
officials. She spoke before clubs 
and groups. Finally, the beauty 
of the idea of a Mother’s Day be- 
gan to seep through. And in 1914, 
Mother’s Day was made a na- 
tional holiday. The date to be the 
second Sunday in May. The white 
carnation is the Mother’s Day 
flower. It was the favorite flower 
of Anna’s own mother. 

When Anna Jarvis points to her 
Mother’s portrait and says “This 
is my mother,” there comes to our 
minds the many mothers who re- 
ceive special recognition because 
of Miss Jarvis’ service of love. 

We could fill pages with tributes 
to Mothers. Two will suffice. 
Branch Rickey 

There is a story told of Branch 
Rickey, famous manager of the 
St. Louis Cardinals. When he left 
home his mother said, “Branch, I 
hope you won’t play Sunday ball 
if you go into the big leagues!” 
And for her sake, Branch never 
signed a contract if he was to be 
compelled to play Sunday base- 
ball. His only reason was that his 
mother didn’t want him to do it. 
Roland Hays 

Roland Hays, the nation’s fore- 
most Negro singer, once said of 
his humble Negro mother, “I have 
met the great women of the earth; 
but I have never met one who was 
inherently finer than my own 

mother, white or black.” 


When I went visiting at the Zoo 
I saw a pouchy kangaroo, 

A porcupine, a grizzly bear, 

A jaguar, llama, and a hare. 


I saw a hippo in the water 
Playing with his baby daughter. 
I saw some pandas, and some 


sheep, ° 


Although they all were fast asleep. 


AT THE ZOO 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


climb. 


I saw a muskrat, fox, and yak, 
A camel with a humpy back; 

I saw a weasel, a raccoon, 

A cheetah, 


and a big baboon. 


I saw an elephant and a lynx, 
Some ostriches, and furry minks. 
I saw some monkeys swing and 


I really had a splendid time! 
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Thank You Meeting 


HELEN OLIPHANT BATES 


CHARACTERS : 

HERBERT, president of the 
Fourth Grade Class 

LUCILLE 

BOB 

EDWARD 

ALFRED 

GRACE 

MARIAN 

RUTH 


Any number of other pupils 
may be in attendance at the 
meeting. 


SCENE: Schoolroom 

PROPERTIES: Table for the class 
president and secretary, benches 
or chairs for the other pupils, a 
gavel, secretary’s book and pencil, 
memorandum sheets for the presi- 
dent, and unsealed envelopes con- 
taining note paper for the mem- 
bers taking speaking parts. 


TIME: The three o’clock dismissal 
bell for school has just sounded. 


(HERBERT and LUCILLE, secre- 
tary’s book in hand, walk toward 
the table in front of the room and 
prepare for the class meeting. 
Other boys and girls, talking gay- 
ly, begin to take seats. The presi- 
dent, standing, sounds the gavel.) 

HERBERT : 

Will the meeting please come to 
order. (He waits for quiet.) We’re 
all in a hurry to leave this after- 
noon, because it’s the last of May 
and our happy closing time. But 
we still have one more thing to 
do. I'll tell you about it in this 
verse I’ve written (reads): 
We’ve had nine months together, 
In bright and stormy weather ; 
Before we leave the school 

For woods or swimming pool, 
Let’s have a Thank You meeting, 
And send a farewell greeting 

To every helpful one 

Who makes our study fun. 
(Applause) 

HERBERT : 

I’m glad you like the idea. I’ve 
asked some of the pupils to write 
the notes for the class. Bob, let’s 
hear yours first. 

(Bos walks forward and faces 

the group.) 
My Dad wrote just a little bit of 
it, but I hope you’ll decide to send 
it anyway. (He removes a sheet 
of note paper from an envelope 
and reads): 

Dear Teacher: 


We’re sorry for our many pranks. 


Forgive us, 
thanks 
For all the lessons, projects, talks, 

And interesting science walks. 
EDWARD (smiles teasingly): 
I guess Bob thought of that line 
about the pranks, but all the rest 
sounds like his Dad had written it. 
HERBERT : 
Well, we'll let it pass anyway. (He 
glances loyally at BoB.) Some day 
maybe Bob’ll learn to write a 
verse by himself. Now let’s go on 
to the others. 
(Bos returns to his seat. LU- 
CILLE rises.) 
LUCILLE: 
It was my job to write to the 
P. T. A. I had a hard time trying 
to decide what to say, but I finally 
finished these lines: 
Dear Members of the P. T. A. 
Who helped us with our nature 
play, 
You labored many hours to sew 
Our woodland costumes for the 
show ; 
You taught us every line and cue, 
We send a thousand thanks to you. 
BoB: 
My, she really is a poet. 
(Whispers of approval spread 
over the room. HERBERT taps 
lightly on the table with the gavel 
to regain order.) 
HERBERT : 
Next. 
(ALFRED strides forward.) 
ALFRED (reads): 
Dear Members of the School 
Board: 
You gave us many useful things 
Like fountains, garden plots and 
Swings ; 
You sent us cardboard, sand and 
clay 
To use for projects every day. 
At noon you serve such luscious 


please; accept our 


ple, 
We almost hate to wave, “Good- 
bye.” 


HERBERT : 
That’s O. K. Let’s continue. 


(ALFRED marches energetically 
back to his place. GRACE stands 
shyly by her seat in the back of the 
room.) 


GRACE: 
Our president asked me to write 
a note to the custodian. (Class 
members turn their heads so they 
can see her.) I can’t make up won- 
derful verses like the rest of you, 


but I did the best I could. Here it 
is (reads): 
Dear Miss Winters: 
Thank you for being our custodian 
Yours truly, 
FOURTH GRADE CLASS 
(She lets her hand holding the 
note drop heavily.) 
I’m sorry it isn’t any better, but 
honest, I did try. 
HERBERT : 
We believe you, Grace. Even if 
you’re not a star  note-writer, 
every one in the class likes you. 
LUCILLE: 
I’ll say we do. Why Gracie is al- 
ways doing things for the class. 
She’s decorated blackboards— 
brought flowers. I think we ought 
to send her a note, too. 
HERBERT: 
It’s too late to write Grace a note 
for this meeting, but we can give 
her a rising vote of thanks. All in 
favor, hop up. 


(Members rise enthusiastically 
and clap. The president sounds the 
gavel to restore order.) 


HERBERT : 
I’m sure we’ll think of many more 
people who ought to have notes. 
Let’s go on now, and listen to 
those that have already been 
written. 
MARIAN: 
My note is to Jake, the janitor. 
read it. 
Dear Jake: 
It’s fine the way you’ve made the 
fire 
In winter, 
spring; 
You’ve cleaned the yard and 
swept our room, 
And taken care of everything. 
Sometimes we’re thoughtless and 
we drop 
Our trash and papers on the floor; 
That makes you extra work, and 
SO 
We'll never do it any more. 


ALFRED: 
That’s a good one. 


(MARIAN returns to her seat. 
EDWARD rises.) 


EDWARD: 
You’ve all found plenty of rhymes. 
I thought I was smart to think of 
two words that go _ together. 
Here’s my verse: 


Dear School Doctor: 
Thank you for the many times 
You have treated us; 
If you give us medicine, 
We will never fuss. 

HERBERT: 
That’s short, but it’ll do. Ruth, it’s 
your turn. 
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RUTH: 
Dear School Nurse: 
You help the doctor cure us 
Of measles or the mumps; 
You often come to bandage 
Our cuts and sprains and bumps. 
We make you lots of trouble, 
But you are always kind; 
So when you give directions, 


HERBERT: 
Ruth, you’re the last one, so I'll 
let you take up the notes. 


(RUTH collects the envelopes 
and hands them to the president.) 
HERBERT: 
Let’s mail these notes and wave 
good-bye 
To all our friends until next year; 
When we have had our summer 
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We will be glad to come back here. 
EDWARD: 
Can we adjourn now? 
HERBERT: 


Yes, this ends our Thank You 
meeting. Happy summer, every- 
body! 

(He brings the gavel down with 
a firm stroke for a closing signal 


We'll always try to mind. rest, 


and all exit, chatting gayly.) 


Barbara Finds Out 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


A Patriotic Play for May Health Day 


Prologue 

CHARACTERS : 

Mr. JOHNSON 

Mrs. JOHNSON 

Their Daughter BARBARA 
SCENE: At the Johnson home. 

(As the scene opens the family are having 
dinner.) 

MR. JOHNSON: 
What’s the matter with you, Barbara? You’re not 
eating any of the food that is good for you. 

BARBARA: (sulking): 
I don’t like spinach; I don’t like carrots. I hate milk, 
bread is too—too—Well, I’m sick of it, and the 
chicken’s good but you won’t let me have any more 
of it. 

Mrs. JOHNSON: 
She’s just waiting for the dessert. It’s her favorite 
—nice chocolate cake! 

MR. JOHNSON: 
When I think of the people starving everywhere to- 
day and see how Barbara picks at her food. Well, it 
just shows she’s selfish, that’s all! Now, Barbara, 
I want you to sit right here until you’ve eaten every 
bit of your dinner. (MR. and Mrs. JOHNSON who 
have finished get up from the table and leave.) 


AcT I 
CHARACTERS: 
BARBARA RUSSIAN GIRL 
ENGLISH Boy RUTH 
ENGLISH GIRL JOHN 
CHINESE BOY LOUISE 
CHINESE GIRL HELEN 


RUSSIAN Boy 


(As the scene opens, BARBARA is still at the table 
with the food on her plate untouched. She looks very 
cross and disgusted. There is a knock on the door. 
An ENGLISH Boy enters.) 

ENGLISH Boy (pointing a finger at Barbara): 

My country has a war at its very doors, 

And that same war is also very truly yours. 

We all need food so badly, 

You’re wasting it so sadly 

It’s hard to get enough to eat, ’tis really very 
true, 

And if you’re patriotic, you'll do what you can 
do! 

Be careful of the food that’s given out to you, 

And help the good old U. S. A. with its red 
and white and blue. 

(ENGLISH Boy exits and ENGLISH GIRL enters.) 


ENGLISH GIRL: 
That piece of bread you’re leaving there, 
Is a piece that you should be willing to share. 
There is many a girl and many a boy, 
To whom a piece of bread would bring great 
Joy. 
(She exits as she glares at BARBARA.) 
CHINESE GIRL: 
Millions of people in China I hear, 
Will starve for food I greatly fear. 
If children like you would do their part, 
And show us all you have a heart, 
I’m sure this war would soon be won; 
Now eat those carrots, every one! 
(BARBARA starts to eat the carrots, but just as 
the CHINESE GIRL exits the CHINESE Boy enters.) 
CHINESE Boy: 
Look at all the milk you’re leaving. 
For just one drink many are grieving, 
And when you leave your food on your plate, 
Think of its meaning before it’s too late! 
(BARBARA then starts to drink the milk but still 
another interruption prevents her.) 
RUSSIAN Boy and RUSSIAN GIRL (enter together 
and speak together): 
All you want is chocolate cake, 
While millions of children would gladly take 
Any food to keep them alive; 
Just enough to help them survive. 
When we come again we hope we’ll find 
That you have decided to change your mind. 
That you will eat just what you need, 
And of the starving millions you’ll take heed! 
(They both exit and BARBARA’S own American 
friends, RUTH, JOHN, HELEN, and LOUISE enter.) 
RUTH: 
Hello, Barbara dear, still at dinner? 
Come on to the show. I hear it’s a winner. 
BARBARA (soberly): 
I don’t think Ill go to a picture show. 
I’ve decided to save my money, you know, 
To help the millions who are starving today. 
Somehow I believe I can find a way! 
JOHN: 
We were told at Scouts the other day, 
That Americans are wasteful so they say. 
If we’d only prepare just what we could eat, 
Those Japs and Germans could be beat! 
It’s not only gas, sugar and tires, 
But food and clothing and fuel for fires. 
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If you ate the food right on that plate, 

And remembered to keep those vitamins 
straight, 

You’d be helping those in the U. S. A., 

Who are trying to win this war of today. 


HELEN: 


There was a teacher at Scouts this week, 
Who says proper foods we should seek. 

In that way we'll keep our strength, 

And as for war, ’twould shorten its length. 
She showed us how to serve a good meal 
And then, much better we'd all feel, 
Nutrition classes, we now attend, 

So careless ways we'll quickly mend. 


LOUISE: 


What I say may sound quite funny 

But saving food is saving money. 

And this country needs our money now! 

I bought some stamps and can show you how. 
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BARBARA: 
As soon as I’ve finished my dinner here, 
I’ll take the money I’ve saved all year, 
And you can show me how to buy 
Stamps and Bonds! the new war cry. 
(RUTH, JOHN, HELEN, LOUISE and BARBARA all 
stand together and sing the following song to the 
tune of “Juanita.”) 
Now in this country they will tell us what to 
do— 
We must save food and our money, too. 
We must buy more War Stamps and those 
Bonds we need as well. 
We must buy those Bonds now! 
That’s what they all tell. 
Buy Bonds to-day! 
Do what you should do, right now. 
Save food to-day, 
We have told you how! 
END OF PLAY. 


THIS AND THAT 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Here is a smile 


Here is a frown 


The smile turns upward 


The frown turns down. 


Here are clean teeth 
From brushing each day, 
Teeth never cared for 
Will quickly decay. 


~ 
i= 


Here is a straight back 
From standing erect, 
Here is a humped one 


Which is correct? 


These eyes are heavy 
From up late at night, 
Early to bed eyes 


Are starry and bright. 
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GARDEN NEIGHBORS 


MARGUERITE GODE 


In a neat woven nest 

In the old apple tree 

A little round robin 

Lives neighbor to me. 

And over the fence 

In the rock garden pool 
Among the green rushes 
The bright gold fish school. 


A saucy green bull frog 
Has claimed for his own 
A snug cozy bungalow 
Under a stone. 

And high overhead 

In a telephone pole 

A gay yellow hammer 
Looks out of his hole. 


Shy Hoppity Rabbit 

Whom we love so much, 
With two baby bunnies 

Is sharing a hutch. 

And worms pink and wiggly 
Wind round and round 

In dark little tunnels 

Far under the ground. 


The butterflies, beetles 
And brown honeybees 
Move helter and skelter 
Wherever they please. 
While old Tommy Turtle 
In real trailer style 

Is camped on edge 

Of the children’s sand pile. 


A garden’s a spot 
Full of sunshine and shade 
Where happiness rules 

And strange friendships are made. 
So visit it daily. 

And watch it unfold 

Such treasures as only 

A garden can hold. 
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Winter’s gone and Spring is here, 
Maytime’s filled with song and cheer; 
Fragrant blossoms here and there, 
Joy and gladness everywhere. 


Le us list all the things 
that indicate the coming of spring. 
Some of these may be illustrated 
in picture form, or may be used 
as borders, designs, or as the in- 
spiration for clay models. 

And with these art lessons, let 
us study the new map offered in 
this issue. It is of a land where 
nature provides all that man can 
wish for. Materials for house 
building grow at hand in the 
neighboring forests. Fruits, fish 
and game are plentiful. The warm 
days are cooled by gentle trade 
winds. This is British Honduras, 
of which many of us know very 
little. 

This little country is owned by 
Great Britain. It is about 178 
miles long and 63 miles wide, and 
a little larger than the state of 
New Jersey. The coast line is dot- 
ted by innumerable large and 
small islands, coral reefs and 
swamp lagoons. These extend for 
some forty or fifty miles out to 
sea. Traveling up the coast from 
Punta Gorda, you thread your 
way among these islets. Some are 
covered with mangrove bushes, 
while others are shaded with coco- 
nut palms slanting down to the 
blue water. On the shore, and 
carved out from the crowding jun- 
gle, are the settlements of the na- 
tives. These jungles are alive with 
various kinds of monkeys and 
other wild animals. The only 
means of travel through these 
parts is by boat up the streams. 
The rivers are often no more than 
deep, shaded tunnels arched over 
by tree branches and aerial roots 
that shut out the sun. Towns and 
villages slumber along the coast 
and on the streams. 

The interior is an undulating 
grassy country. Between this and 
the coast is a sandy pine ridge. 
The northern section is flat. Great 
forests of magnificent trees cover 
much of the country. The coastline 
is low and swampy. Cultivated 
land covers about 620 square 
miles. 

Many kinds of fish are found in 
the rivers, lagoons and coastal 
waters. Some of the wild animals 
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found in British Honduras are 
pictured on the map. The interior 
abounds with the ruins of ancient 
Mayan cities. Perhaps some day, 
through the excavation of these, 
we may learn about the people 
who built them, of their glory and 
decline. They may even solve the 
mystery about the lost Atlantis. 
At present these ruins are over- 
grown with heavy jungle. Mayan 
culture was considerably finer 
than the Aztec art that followed. 


Belize is the capital. It is some- 
times called the Venice of the 
Caribbean. Many wide canals, 
spanned by picturesque bridges, 
and reflecting tall palms, run the 
whole length of the town. Through 
these canals small boats and dug- 
outs carry on the business of the 
community. Belize is an attractive 
little place. The houses are cov- 
ered with red roofs and their 
white walls are shaded by broad 
verandas. The gardens are filled 
with palms, fruit trees and flower- 
ing shrubs, bathed in perpetual 
sunshine and cooled by constant 
sea-breezes. The population of 
Belize is 16,687. The population of 
the country is 58,759. Most of the 
people are Negroes, Negro and 
white mixture, with perhaps about 
200 whites. 

The outstanding products of 
British Honduras are chiefly fine 
timber, chicle, and tropical fruits. 


Calendar (Preparing Chicle) 
(Page 11) 


Chicle is the coagulated milky 
juice of a tropical American tree. 
It was first used in this country 
as a substitute for rubber, but 
since 1890 it has become the basic 
ingredient for chewing gum. The 
sap is collected by tapping the 
sapodilla tree, much as we do the 
maples for making maple syrup. 
The cuts may be 30 feet up on the 
tree trunk. The sap flows freely 
for about two hours. The amount 
sometimes is many quarts. The 
trees are then rested four to seven 
years. About 15% of the trees are 
lost by tapping. 

The sap, or raw gum is boiled in 
large kettles until it becomes a 
semi-solid mass. It is then 
moulded into large lumps, and 
then cut into blocks, weighing 
about 25 pounds each. Many mil- 


lion pounds of this substance are 
imported into the United States 
each year, and the commercial 
products made from it are valued 
at many times several million 
dollars. 


Poster (Manatee About to Be 
Skinned) 
(Page 34) 

The manatee is a large aquatic 
animal. There is a species native 
to our southern waters and sev- 
eral others are found as far down 
as the Amazon, in the Indian 
Ocean and on the west coast of 
Africa. It is a harmless, clumsy 
creature, closely related to whales, 
dolphins and porpoises. It is a 
vegetarian, feeding on aquatic 
plants. The manatee has been 
threatened with extinction. Fortu- 
nately, the United States protects 
it from wanton slaughter. 

Here we see one that has been 
killed and drawn up on the beach, 
ready to be skinned and cut up. 
The hide is very valuable, as it 
furnishes leather unsurpassed for 
boot-soles. Time and use can hard- 
ly wear it out. The meat tastes 
much like pork. The hide is thick 
and the bones solid and heavy. 

It is believed that early Asiatic 
explorers, noting the femininity 
of the manatee nursing her young, 
brought back stories about mer- 
maids. The manatee is anything 
but beautiful. However, it is still 
sometimes called a mermaid. 


Primary Reading Seatwork 
(Page 22) 

This page has been designed for 
simple reading seatwork. It also 
involves a little creative coloring 
work. With a few exceptions, all 
parts of the picture may be colored 
as the pupil desires. The picture 
holds enough interest for group 
discussions, as—“What do you 
know about birds, or rabbits?” 
“What is a Fair and what goes on 
at a Fair?’ Then there are such 
jolly number drills, computing the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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PROGRAM COVERS 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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DESIGNS FOR PROGRAM COVERS MAY BE MADE BY THE ENTIRE CLASS. 


IN ORDER TO PRODUCE MANY OF ONE KIND 


QUICKLY, SELECT ONE OF THESE, TRACE FOR HECTOGRAPHING, AND PRINT ON WHITE OR LIGHT TINTED PAPER. 
THE SIZE GIVEN 1S MADE FOR PAPER 4'/2% 12 INCHES. A QRIZ SHEET WILL MAKE TWO PROGRAM COVERS. 


DR OG RAM 
943 


HECTOGRAPH IN FINE LINES. GO OVER THESE IN BLACK 
COLOR CRAYON, THEN RE-OUTLINE IN ANY BRIGHT 
COLOR. NO QTHER COLORING IS NECESSARY 


THE HEAVY OUTLINING MAY BE DONE IN INDIA BLACK 
INK AND HEAVY LETTERING PEN. THE ADDED OUTLINE 
IS VERY ATTRACTIVE IN A TINT OF CREAM, GRAY, PALE 
BLUE , BLUE-VIOLET, BLUE-GREEN, ETc _ WATER COLOR, 


WHITE OR LIGHT COLORED PAPER iS GEST SUITED FOR 
THESE PROGRAM COVERS. 


Lovise D.TeSSiN 


THE WORK WILL HAVE A NECIDED 
HAND MADE APPEARANCE ,WHEN ALL LINES ARE 
MADE HEAVY WITH COLOR CRAYON OR INDIA 
BLACK INK AND HEAVY LETTERING PEN. 

A SECOND OUTLINE WILL ADD A VERY 
DECORATIVE TOUCH TO THE DESIGN. 

DESIGNS CARRIED OUT IN THIS STYLE 
MAY BE VERY SIMPLE 


1F NO GREAT QUANTITY '!S NEEDED, EACH 
PUPIL MAY MAKE TRACINGS OF HIS OWN DESIGN, 
BY HAND, — FINISH THESE AS SUGGESTED. 
THE FOLDED, TYPE WRITTEN SHEET 
INTO THE COVER. SECURE WITH SMALL DAB OF 
PASTE ON INSIDE OF BACK COVER. 
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PICTURE MAP OF BRITISH HONDURAS 
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MAY BASKETS 


Louise D. Tessin 


PASTING FLAP PATTERN WIDTH ABOUT 
SIDE 


PATTERN DECIDE ON A SIDE PATTERN AND TRACE 


\T ABOUT BASE, AS FIGURE _4 


PLACE PATTERN FOR PASTING FLAP 
AGAINST SIDES OF E AND F, AND 
TRACE. NOTICE 
HOW THE TOP 
AND BOTTOM 
IF BASKET IS To GE LEFT 
NT LAI 
TOWARD THE ToP PLAIN, JUST CUT, FOLD AND 


AND BOTTOM OF THE PASTE AS SHOWN ABOVE. t 
BASKET SIDES, 5§ 


BASE 2 
PATTERN 


SIDE 
PATTERN 


3 BASKET S\ves 
MAN BE DECORATED | 
IDE WITH PAINTED 
PATTERN FLOWERS. CUT AROUND DECORATE 


REFORE 
TOP EDGE. PAINTED PASTING 
SIDES NEED NOT TOGETHER 
ALL BE AL\KE. 


SCALLOPS MAY BE 
1-2-3. ARE BASIC SIDE PATTERNS ADDED TO TOP OF BASKET 


SIDES. THESE MAY 
DISTANCE C-D ON SIDE PATTERNS EQUALS REMAIN UPRIGHT OR 
C-D ON BASE PATTERN. 


BENT OUTWARD—6 


AN ADDED 
FLANGE ,LIKE_ 7 
WHEN BENT 
ORAW LINE OUTWARD WILL 
“<__ ALONG HERE LOOK LIKE — 8 


BASKET, 1-B 

1S HERE DESIGNED 

TO BE RED, WHITE AND 
BLUE, wiTH A YELLOW 
STAR. 


DECORATE BEFORE 
PASTING TOGETHER __, 


HANDLE 
MAY BE 
ADDED 
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Continued from page 30) 
price of various articles, as—If 
one pie costs two cents, how much 
will all four pies cost?” or 
“What will the total cost be of one 
apple at one cent, and two pears at 
two cents each?” 

Primary Arithmetic Seatwork 
(Page 23) 


What could be more enjoyable 
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than number work combined with 
such pleasant drawing opportuni- 
ty? This series will be carried on 
through next year, and offers a 
fine set of seatwork pages for pu- 
pils in the lower grades. The de- 
signs are simple and clear, and 
so may be traced for hectograph- 
ing for distribution to a whole 
class. The lettering on these sheets 
may be typewritten on the tracing 
for hectographing. 


May Baskets 
(Page 35) 

Let us make a May basket this 
year that is altogether our own 
creation. To do this, we offer the 
three basic patterns for basket 
sides. These may be varied as the 
pupil desires. Decorations may 
consist of crayon-colored, painted, 
or cut-paper designs. Good quality 
white drawing paper, or construc- 
tion paper is best suited for mak- 
ing baskets. 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


The Daisy Castle and Its Lovely Queen 


Berre ELLEN spent nearly 
every one of her waking hours in 
the daisy field just back of her 
house. With Mother’s big umbrella 
to cover her little bare head, she 
would run as fast as her legs could 
carry her to the land where the 
daisies grew. 

On this particular day in late 
May, the sun was warm and the 
air was soft and balmy. The earth 
was so very happy that it kept 
looking up at the sky and singing. 

Bettie Ellen thought she had 
never seen the daisies so lovely. 
Each little daisy smiled and smiled 
at her from behind its delicate, 
fringy face. There were so many 
of them, too, more than Bettie 
Ellen had ever seen before. She 
picked and picked and picked little 
daisies and big daisies until her 
arms were overladen and her um- 
brella felt heavy in her hand. 

The sun was getting higher and 
higher. Bettie Ellen thought she 
would steal away just for a mo- 
ment to rest under her favorite 
old oak tree. She lay her daisies 
tenderly down on some soft green 
moss and stretched out to rest. 

She never knew how long 
she was really there, for suddenly 
she seemed to find herself in the 
whitest world she had ever seen— 
not a snowy-deep world but a soft, 
fluffy, feathery world. 

Everywhere Bettie Ellen looked 
she saw tiny fringing daisy houses 
with soft yellow roofs. She saw 
beautiful daisy coverlets spread 
over the ground. She saw people 
dressed in lovely daisy dresses and 
big daisy hats. She saw long daisy 
streamers that looked as if they 
were stretching from the sky. 

Bettie Ellen thought she had 
never in all her life felt so happy. 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


She was about to run home and 
tell her mother all about the little 
daisy houses, when she spied in 
each tiny window of each tiny 
daisy house, the teeniest, tiniest 
little elf wearing a pointed daisy 
cap with a high yellow crown. 

Bettie Ellen was wondering 
whether she would be able to re- 
member every bit of it to tell 
Mother, when all of a sudden, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of daisies be- 
gan falling, falling, falling from 
the sky. In no time at all, they had 
covered the ground and a soft 
round mound that rose from the 
earth like a great castle. 

Bettie Ellen could hardly be- 
lieve her eyes when she saw soft 
lacy curtains of daisies hanging 
from all the doors and windows of 
the castle and tiny little faces 
peeping out at her. 

“What a funny, funny shape 
for a castle,” thought Bettie Ellen 
to herself. “It looks so much like a 
great toadstool of daisies.” 

Then she looked more closely 
and tried to peep into one of the 
tiny windows. 

“Why I do declare,” cried Bettie 
Ellen. “It is Mother’s big umbrella 
turned into a magic daisy castle.” 

From each tiny window and 
door streamed tiny, tiny daisy 
elves—where could they all be go- 
ing and what were they doing? 
Each little elf was bearing long 
daisy chains upon his shoulders 
so as to make a canopy. 

“Yes,’’ said Bettie Ellen, “They’re 
surely preparing for someone.” 

Then several tiny fringy-look- 
ing little elves stepped forward 
and spread a soft coverlet of 
daisies on the ground leading up 
to the castle. Two of the little 
daisy people came out playing up- 


on tiny pipes. 

Bettie Ellen held her breath for 
fear that the daisy castle and all 
the little daisy people might be 
blown away. Then she heard soft 
sweet voices singing. 

“Make way, dear fairies, one 

and all, 

Our Daisy Queen has come to 

call.” 

At that, the castle door opened 
wide and the Daisy Queen ap- 
peared, dressed in a_ beautiful 
gown of silvery white and yellow 
satin. Behind the Queen came 
numbers of tiny, tiny elves, bear- 
ing her long sweeping daisy train. 

Bettie Ellen knew that she had 
never seen anything so beautiful. 
Each tiny elf tripped and danced 
about the Queen and curtsied low 
before her, scattering soft daisy 
petals at her feet. 

“TI do so wish,” said Bettie El- 
len, “that I could see her lovely 


face from under her drooping 
daisy hat.” 
The little elves must have 


passed on the wish and gently 
whispered it to the Queen. For at 
that very moment, the stately 
Daisy Queen turned her lovely 
face toward Bettie Ellen and 
smiling graciously, called, “Bettie 
Ellen! Bettie Ellen!” 

Bettie Ellen rubbed her eyes 
and listened. Yes, some one was 
surely calling. 

“Bettie Ellen! Bettie Ellen! 
Where are you, dear? Daddy is 
ready to help you carry your 


daisies over to the little children 
at the hospital.” 

What a good time those little 
children must have had that day 
listening to Bettie Ellen’s story of 
the magic Daisy Castle and its 
lovely Queen! 
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GARDENING POSTER 


Sarah Rehtus 


SUGGESTED COLORS’! 
HAT - YELLOW 
HAIR. AND SHOES 

BROWN 
SHIRT -WHITE 
OVER ALLS 
- BLUE 


HOE HANDLE 


TO SHOW A GARDEN SCENE , THE 
BACKGROUND MAY .BE PAINTED 
IW FIRST, AND THE FIGURES 
PASTED, OR DRAWN, IN 
SUITABLE LOCATIONS. 
SIGNS INDICATING THE 
DIFFERENT yvEGETABLES 
ADD INTEREST. 


SUGGESTED 

COLORS? 
HAIR AND 
SPRINKLER 


- YELLOW 
HAT, SKIRT 
AND SOckKS 
~ RED 
AND 
ANOTHER 
WHY WE AcTIwTY 
SHOULD EAT MIGHT BE 
VEGETABLES 
TO MAKE 
BOOKLETS 
ABOUT 
HEALTHFUL 
VEGETABLE 
FOODS. 


MAKE SIGNS TOG 
PLACE WITH 
THE ROWS 


OF VEGETABLES. 
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MAY BASKETS Sarah Rehtus 


A few CANDIES 


PLACED IV ~BoTyom 
OF FLOWER | 


BASKET HELP 
Give ~BALANCE.. 


DOTTED LINES 
INDICATE FOLDS. 


PASTE TABS 
TO sNSIDE 
TO MAKE 
BASKET. 


A RIBBON 


OR YARN 
HANDLE \ 
DECORATIONS May SE \ 
MAY .BE CuT FROM TIED OV 
CONTRASTING COLGRS JHIS BASKET. 


AND PASTED OW, 
SIMPLy PAINTED ON. 


A CONE- SHAPED 
BASKET 9S MADE 
By FOLPING Two V 
¥% SQUARES ON 

THE DIAGONAL, 

AND PASTING 

THEM TOGETHER. 
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MOTHERS’ DAY GREETINGS Sarah Rehtus 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNS (aus) 

MAY BE 
CuT FROM (Low) 
COLORED 
MBN 

ON THE 

CARD, OR ( 
SIMPLY 


CRAYONED 
OR 


PAINTED, 


SOMETIMES PICTURES 
CLIPPED FROM PAPERS 
OR MAGAZINES ARE 

ATTRACTIVE FOR PARTS 
OF A COovER DESIGN- 


ORIGINAL 
VERSES 
ARE 


DOTTED LUNES INDICATE FOLDS 


“WITH LOVE 


A FOLDER 
A 
PHOTO 
MOUNTED 
INSIDE, 
AS SHOWN, 
wiTH 

A 

CuUT- OuT 
FRAME 
AT THE 
FRONT 

YERY 
SUITABLE 
AND 
ALSO 
EASY 
TG 
MAKE. 
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A Plan for 


Teaching Character Education 
in the Second Grades 


to Germane 
and Germane character is “the in- 
ter-play between one’s human 
emotions and one’s environment,” 
and character education consists 
of helping the child to learn to ad- 
just himself normally and health- 
fully to his many life situations. 

Human nature is the composite 
of habits, instincts and emotions, 
physical state and attitudes. It is 
the province of the school to mold 
these factors into the best possi- 
ble result. The purpose of this 
plan of work is to compile sug- 
gestions that may make more ef- 
fective the effort of adjusting the 
interplay of human nature and 
environment. 

Of what does human nature 
consist? It is a composite of physi- 
cal state—original instincts, emo- 
tions, social inheritance and mind 
set or attitudes. Health is regard- 
ed by many as fundamentally 
first. It is of vital importance, 
therefore, that the teacher check 
health and then assure herself 
that defects are corrected through 
an attractive program. Habits ex- 
ist because living tissue has been 
crossed by stimuli. The school 
should provide an attractive, ade- 
quate, and proper succession of 
stimuli. Instincts regarded by 
McDougal and his group of in- 
stinctivists as primary are the 
traces of inherited tendencies and 
should be used as a tool toward 
the desired goal. Emotion, the 
complex reaction of a bioncinic 
nervous system plus the action of 
endocrine glands, may be physical 
in origin, but the school can give 
training in attaining a nice bal- 
ance between inhibition, expres- 
sion and intelligent act. The social 
inheritance and mind set is the re- 
sult of experience, and success 
producing experience creates one 
result, failure another. What are 
the experiences met by the child 
in school and how will they mold 
his nature? 


In order to provide ideals of 
more practical worth in creating 
a happy environment this plan is 
compiled. 


ERNESTINE LAMBDIN 


Character Education Through 
Activities 

The psychological law of readi- 
hess may be stated as follows: 
“Other things being equal, when 
any modifiable bond or connection 
between a situation and a response 
is exercised, that bond or connec- 
tion is strengthened,” and the 
psychological law of frequency 
states “the more frequently a bond 
series and a response is practiced 
the stronger the connection be- 
tween the two becomes.” 

La Rue says, “If I were asked 
to state the outstanding difference 
between the professional and un- 
professional teacher it would be 
that the professional teacher 
thinks out clearly a satisfactory 
interplay between the human na- 
ture of little children and well 
planned environments.” 


Teaching Character Education 
Through Activities 


1. Making a Room Library 
Neatness — Property rights 


of others 
Cooperation—Courtesy—In- 
dustry 
2. Building and Furnishing a 
Play House 
Cleanliness Respect for 
Neatness Property 
Courtesy Cooperation 
Industry Helpfulness 
3. Making Bird Houses 
Helpfulness 


Respect for Property 
4. Starting a School Bank 
Thrift 
Cooperation 
. Clubs of Various Kinds 
Cooperation Tolerance 


ur 


Courtesy Sociability 
Initiative Cheerfulness 
6. Competitive Games 
Good Truthfulness 
Sports- Personal rights 
manship 
Depend- 
ability 
7. Class Scrap Books 
Neatness Cooperation 


(When made for sick children— 
Helpfulness) 


8. Class Parties 
Initiative 
Cooperation 
Sociability 

9. Christmas Gifts 
Neatness Observance of 
Initiative Property Rights 

Industry 

10. Puppet Shows 
Initiative Tolerance 
Cooperation Industry 

(Golden State Products Co.. 425 

Battery St., San Francisco) 

11. Assembly Programs 
Same as for dramatization 

12. Valentine Box 
Same as for Christmas Gifts 

13. Band or Orchestra 

14. Christmas Greeting Cards 

15. Writing Invitations for Par- 
ent Teachers Association 

16. Drawing out books from li- 


Courtesy 
Cheerfulness 


brary 

17. Making Good Citizenship 
Posters 

18. Taking Part in Community 
Affairs 


Tree planting 
Clean-up day 
Entertaining visiting con- 
ventions 
Safety Patrol Squads 
19. Junior Red Cross Activities 
for World Citizenship 


20. Booklet of Newspaper Clip- 
pings 


Biographical Character Sketches 

The psychological law of satis- 
faction and annoyance may be 
stated thus: When a bond response 
is attended with satisfaction the 
response is strengthened; when 
the bond is attended with annoy- 
ance, it is weakened. 

To any individual the feeling of 
having successfully accomplished 
some given task brings satisfac- 
tion and desire to repeat the ex- 
perience. The responsibilities 
enumerated in this section are for 
the purpose that the teacher may 
train the youngest, weakest child 
to the oldest, strongest child in 
the joys of doing and accomplish- 
ing and of self-government and 
self-motivation. The responsibility 
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should at no time and in no way 
exceed the ability of any child to 
bear the load. The wind should 
be tempered to the shorn lamb and 
praise should stimulate to future 
performance. With failure there 
should be very marked group dis- 
approval. 


Character Education Developed 
Through Responsibilities 
1. Care of 
a. Reading table 
b. Blackboard 
. Window blinds 
. Plants in the room 
Pets 
. Flowers 
. Chalk and erasers 
Chalk, crayolas, scissors, 
and rulers 
i. Toy money 
j. Wraps in cloakroom 
k. Lunches 
1. Charts, pictures, toys 
m. Flag 


RESPONSIBILITY in 

Passing through corridors 

Crossing street safely 

Going home promptly from 
school 

Keeping self neat 

Preparing material for use of 
group 

Care of self around ground 
equipment 

Making things for class use 

Materials for puppets show 

Materials for a group game 

Drawing books from library 

Placing notices on bulletin 
board 

Discussing matters with 
others in such a way as not 
to disturb 

Proper conduct in assembly 
—in cafeteria—on play- 
ground 


Character Education Through 
Suggestions 


Charters in his helpful little 
book The Teaching of Ideals 
says, “An ideal will not grow if 
a desire for it is not created.” 

Creating of desire never grew 
through the words “This is what 
you should do.” It comes through a 
thought so delicately interwoven 
amid original thoughts that the 
individual regards it as his own. 
If habit results from frequent ap- 
plication of stimuli, then pleasant 
stimuli leading to desired ends 
should be helpful. Shadlock says, 
“God forbid that I should point a 
moral or tell a story without a 
purpose.” God forbid that songs, 
pictures, games, should be used as 
a club as punishment or as dread- 
ed tasks to force righteousness, or 


should be used without a deep 
appreciation of their worth. 

A teacher once tied a small in- 
conspicuous card bearing a de- 
sirable motto onto a string hang- 
ing from a window curtain. There 
it was read through curiosity, 
and rather secretly commented 
upon. And the teacher said noth- 
ing! 

Character Education Through 

Indirect Suggestions 
Appropriate Songs: 

Good morning to you! 

Good morning to you! 

With clean hands and faces 

We’re all in our places, 

Our hair is all combed, 

And our finger nails clean. 


Good morning to you! 

Good morning to you! 

Our hankies you’ve seen, 
Our teeth are brushed clean, 
Oh, this is the way 

To start every day! 

(To Be Concluded in June) 


One 


Two bio 


A -DAY CAKE 
HAT YOU CAN MAWE 
‘Yo one ES? of hor water 
of Ryown Suoar JOO, 
Add one of seedless raisins 
Bhd a dash of sair will do. 


of shorren' ng, 
(So we read the rule ) 


cinnamon and NUTME 
ol 5 minutes, Then cool. 


Sift 2 fui) Ps of flour, 
One tea of Soda Tale 
(4ixed On lime Warm warer) 


all tooerher and Bake 
In a 550° oven, one Hour 


And you |) have your tJorhers 
Day Cate. | 
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We All Can Help 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


We all can help America, 
Although too small to fight. 
We all can be good citizens 
3y doing what is right. 


We all can be good citizens 

If we obey the laws 

And help the friendly people 
who 

Are strangers on our shores. 


If we'll be good Americans, 

Be healthy, and behave, 

We'll prove that we are patriots 
Who want our flag to wave. 


ACW 
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THE ROBIN Gladys Littlefield 


One of the spring birds all children should recognize is the robin. Finish 
the picture in this way. With a razor blade, cut out the white portions 
of the bill and legs and paste yellow paper back of the open spaces. Next, re- 
move the underparts of the body, except for the striped throat and replace 
this with dark red paper. Then, remove the white portions in the wings and 
the upper part of the body and head and put black paper back of this part. 
Paste the eye back in place. Lastly, cut out the white of the branches and 
replace this with brown paper. 


ys, 

| | | 

|| 
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THE INCHIES INSPECT THE LAWN MOWER Margaretta Harmon 


This wheel turns 
when we push |, 


‘the lawnmower. } 


It makes these 
curved knives 
whirl around. 


When the knives 
whirl past it, they 
cut the grass 

like scissors. 


M 
| 
/ | | 
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This long, flat | 
iS tong, Tla / 
|to the grass. 
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The Parade 


(FOR RHYTHM BAND) Words, music and orchestration by 


TRIANGLE ALICE HESS BEVERIDGE 

In march time 


TONE BLOCKS AND RHYTHM STICKS 


TAMBORINE AND CASTENETS 


CYMBALS AND DRUMS 
= 
PIANO AND VOICE 
In march time 1. Hear the mu-sic and the drums And _ thesound of 
2. Hear the shout-ing and the cheers—Flags are float -ing 
On this day a-gain we do Hon - or both the 
oe 
Zam. Tr. 
= 
+ + + = + 4 — 
march-ing feet. Come, let’s run and_ join the throng To see the FLAG go by. 
on the air. Hap - py chil - dren ev-e-ry where, All cel - e - brate the day. 
great, and true, And pledge a - new’ our trust’ and faith, In the Red, the White, and the Blue! 
— 

y——}- — — — = 


Instructions. See page 64 
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of the Sahara 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Au night the young camel 
had slept beside his mother, while 
a million stars circled overhead. 
The night air of the desert was 
dry and cool, and the sands of the 
Sahara lay soft beneath them. The 
stillness was the stillness of the 
empty sands behind the moun- 
tains. Not a breeze stirred, not a 
creature moved in the African 
night. On all sides there were only 
sleeping camels and sleeping men. 


The sun peered suddenly over 
the edge of the world, and its red 
light woke the caravan. Ma-har-i, 
the young camel, rose to his 
hobbled feet. Yusuf, the dark- 
skinned boy who was his master, 
rose, too, and shook the sand from 
his long robe, then—like the 
others—said his prayers rapidly. 
Ma-har-i reached his long neck 
for a mouthful of wiry grass that 
grew in a tuft just barely within 
reach of his lips. But a young 
neighbor camel also reached for 
it, spitting at him when Ma-har-i 
got it first. Ma-har-i tried to kick, 
but could not for his hobbled 
ankles. Then the boy Yusuf un- 
tied him and held a copper bow] 
of dates and grain till Ma-har-i 
had eaten. Yusuf felt anxiously of 
Ma-har-i’s hump, but it rose from 
his back as round as a sand dune 
and as firm as his fat sides. 
Ma-har-i was in the best of 
health. 


Now came the treat of the day, 
when Yusuf led him to water. Cool 
and clean it bubbled from a place 
in the rocks, to flow for a little 
way before it sank into the sands. 
They had to wait their turn. But 
when at last boy and beast could 
kneel at the spring, the young 
camel drank—and drank—and 
drank until his two extra stom- 
achs were filled to bursting and he 
could drink no more. 


Once Ma-har-i had been so 


tiny and helpless that he could not 
even follow his mother, but had 


to be tied to her back as she 
crossed the desert with the camel 
convoy that was the caravan. But 
today Ma-har-i was fifteen years 
of age, just as was Yusuf, to 
whom he had been given at birth. 
And today he would carry his first 
really heavy load in the caravan, 
just like the grown camels. For 
so it was, and ever had been. 

Yusuf was even now kneeling to 
place the ropes about two packs 
that Ma-har-i eyed with interest. 
These packs were only tents and 
food, and a few guns for the men 
fighting at the front. But they 
looked much too large to Ma-har-i, 
who was used to smaller packs. 
Never mind, he knew a trick or 
two! He would do as all camels do, 
he had not watched in vain as they 
were loaded. One learns by watch- 
ing. 

“Come!” the boy Yusuf urged. 
“Kneel!” he commanded. And 
Ma-har-i went down on his eal- 
loused knees as other camels did. 
He groaned, though, as if already 
the day’s march had wearied him. 
And all the time Yusuf was tying 


the packs in place, Ma-har-i 
groaned and bellowed. It would 
not do to let the boy think he could 
load on too much! 

At last he rose and found the 
packs not too much for his young 
strength. But the boy Yusuf 
grinned as if he thought he had 
been the one to fool the other. 
He patted the young camel’s neck, 
and Ma-har-i liked his touch, but 
made no sign. It would never do 
to let the boy know he liked it! 
His voice but one of thousands, he 
still squealed in protest. 


The yellow sands that rippled, 
far as eye could see, were warm- 
ing now, and as the camel convoy 
got under way, Ma-har-i’s shadow 
marched long-legged and high- 
humped beside him. That shadow 
shortened as the day wore on, and 
at noon strode almost beneath 
him. But towards evening it 
wound between the sand dunes on 
the other side of him, as if always 
keeping him between itself and 
the hot sun. 

Actually, Ma-har-i and the 
others had little to complain 
about, for the Arabs took good 
care of their camels. Without 
these long-legged animals they 
could not have crossed the hot 
sands with their burdens of food 
and other things for fighting men. 
So it had been in the beginning, 
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and so it still was, in this dry land 
of sand and sunshine. Ma-har-i 
found it like a game of follow-the- 
leader to keep his place at the end 
of the long caravan. There were 
no trails to follow, no landmarks 
to guide one, so far as he could 
see. Nothing but endless sand.and 
sky. But the leader knew the way. 

Ma-har-i was well built for the 
life he led. First his two-toed feet 
had springy pads that spread over 
the soft sand every step he 
took. And the soles of his feet were 
as tough as shoe leather. With his 
swinging gait, first his right legs, 
then his left, he could travel with- 
out tiring. And those legs were 
long enough to lift his body high 
above the hot sands. 

As the sun of late afternoon 
glared hot upon them, Ma-har-i 
walked with eyes half closed, and 
his thick eyelids shut out the 
dazzle of sunshine on dry sand. 
His eyebrows overhung his eyes 
the further to shade them, and his 
long eyelashes sifted the dust be- 
fore it reached him. When a puff 
of wind set a little whirl of dust 


to rising in his face, Ma-har-i was 
able to close his nostrils and hold 
his breath till the air had cleared. 
All that day and the next they 
marched, and at night found no 
drinking water. By the third day 
Ma-har-i’s greatest gift of all was 
needed. Till now he had not 
thirsted, for was there not water 
in his storage stomachs? Nor had 
he hungered, though the sands 
had given him not one mouthful 
of grass, nor so much as the leaves 
on a thorn bush, to eat. But his 
body had drawn upon the stored 
fat in his hump as a bear that hi- 
bernates draws upon its fat sides. 
Now as the third day neared its 
close, Ma-har-i’s hump drooped a 
little, and he was very tired, hun- 
gry and thirsty, too. He felt as if 
he would like to lie down and 
never move again. The one thing 
he wanted most was a long drink 
of cold water. But that was the 
one thing no one could have. Not 
till they came to the oasis. 
“Ma-har-i!” the boy Yusuf 
urged him, as the young camel 
would have sunk to his knees. And 
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now Yusuf and all the boys of the 
caravan began making a strange 
music with a beat of marching 
feet about it. For awhile longer it 
kept Ma-har-i’s tired legs swing- 
ing over the sands. The boy sucked 
a tangerine, then gave Ma-har-i 
the peel, and that felt good on his 
dry tongue. 

It was bright moonlight, and he 
moved as one asleep when at last 
the dark shadows of palm trees 
rose behind a sand dune. They had 
reached the oasis at last! Waiting 
their turn, boy and camel knelt at 
last beside the little stream that 
bubbled from the rocks, and for a 
time flowed beneath the palm trees 
before it sunk into the sands. Cool 
and sweet and clear, never had 
water tasted better. Ma-har-i 
drank and drank, then nibbled the 
fresh dates his young master 
found for him. It was over. They 
had held their place in the convoy, 
carried their part of the freight, 
and now they would rest and play. 


Nore: Ma-har-i means camel in the language 
of one of the desert tribes, and Hor desert 
“camels” have only ONE hump. 


The Horned Lizard 


GARALD LAGARD 


Waar are you going to do 
today?” Happy Dog asked lazily. 
“It’s so warm that even the 
horned frogs will be looking for 
shade.” 

“Horned frogs?” Sally repeated 
in surprise. “What on earth are 
they ?” 

“T’ll bet I know,” Robin spoke 
up quickly. “Horned toads.” 

Happy Dog yawned, then he 
said, “Wrong. They’re horned liz- 
ards. You must have seen some. 
They’re everywhere in the sandy 
washes.” 

The twins shook their heads sol- 
emnly. “We’ve never seen any 
kind of lizards with any kind of 
horns,” Sally said. “We didn’t 
know lizards grew horns any 
more. We’ve read about the pre- 
historic lizards, bigger than 
horses, and some of them had 
horns.” 

“l’ve read of horned toads,” 
Robin said stoutly. “But I never 
knew they were called lizards. If 
there are any around here, let’s 
go find them.” 

Happy Dog shaded his eyes 
from the sun and peered out over 
the desert. Then he shook his 


head. “I don’t see any. Let’s go to 
sleep.” 

“Silly!” spoke up Sally. “It’s no 
hotter today than it was yester- 
day. And yesterday you took us 
on a five-mile hike. Come on, get 
up and show us the horned liz- 
ards.” 

Happy Dog braced himself on 
one elbow and took hold of a low 
limb of the smoke tree under 
which the three were sprawled. 
The tree swayed dangerously as 
Happy Dog drew himself up. He 
stood for a moment and shook 
himself free of sand, then he said 
with mock weariness, “All right, 
let’s go.” And he staggered for- 
ward with his arms dangling 
limply, groaning at every step un- 
til the twins offered to carry him. 
Then he drew himself up to his 
full four and one-half feet and 
said, with pretended indignation, 
“A Cahuilla Indian is never car- 
ried, as long as he is alive. Come 
on, Pale Faces!” And he broke 
into a fast trot, whooping and 
slapping his sides until the dust 
flew into clouds from his overalls. 

“Isn’t this wash sandy 
enough?” Sally panted. Her face 


was red and her hair hung in 
moist tendrils from beneath her 
helmet. She sat down under the 
nearest mesquite bush and wrig- 
gled into the deepest part of its 
shade. She put both her hands be- 
hind her and relaxed. But only for 
a moment. Suddenly she raised 
one hand from the loose sand with 
a quick motion and whirled and 
peered at the place where it had 
been. 

“Something wriggled,” she 
cried. “Something wriggled right 
under my hand!” 

Instantly Happy Dog seized her 
hand and drew her to her feet, 
kicking at the same time at the 
spot Sally’s hand had rested. 

“T’ve told you a lot of times 
about sitting down under bushes, 
without kicking around them 
first,” he mumbled. “Sidewinder 
rattlesnakes just love to dig in 
under mesquite when it’s hot. Let 
me see your hands,” he demanded. 
“Are you sure you aren’t bitten?” 

Sally shook her head dumbly, 
her eyes wide. “Something just 
wriggled,” she said. “Nothing bit 
me.”’ 

Then Happy Dog threw back 
his head and laughed until the 
tears came into his black eyes. He 
pointed at the spot on the sand 
which still showed the imprint of 
Sally’s hand. Right in the middle 
of the imprint a small head 
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showed, with its eyes blinking 
sleepily and two tiny horns thrust 
out from above them. The soft 
sand moved and the whole body of 
the creature appeared. Instantly 
it started to run, but Happy Dog 
stooped swiftly and gathered the 
creature into his hand, holding it 
gently and stroking its back with 
his dark forefinger. He held it for 
the twins to see. 

“There you are,’ he said. “A 
horned lizard.” 

Sally smiled uncertainly. “I’d 
rather he had found me,” she 
said, “than I had found him in 
the way I did. Whatever was he 
doing, all buried in the sand? I 
should think he’d smother.” 

“He was having a nap,” Happy 
Dog replied. “And he’d never 
smother.” 

“Then why doesn’t he get sand 
in his eyes?” Robin demanded, 
“or sand in his ears?” 

“Well,” Happy Dog said as he 
stroked the lizard gently, “‘he is 
specially fitted for life in and on 
the sand. You seldom find horned 
lizards except where the sand is 
soft and loose. Over his ears are 
scaly membranes which prevent 
sand from sifting into them. And 
he can draw a veil over his eyes 
to shut out the sand.” 

The lizard’s eyes were closed 
tightly as he lay quietly on Happy 
Dog’s hand. He made no effort to 
escape; he seemed content to lie 
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where he was and be petted. He 
was flat and broad and almost the 
color of the sand around him. 

“You know,” Happy Dog ex- 
plained, “‘he can do a pretty good 
job of changing color when he has 
to. When he moves onto darker 
soil, he darkens. You will find 
when I put him down he will 
lighten a bit. Right now he is 
nearer the color of my hand than 
he was when I picked him up.” 

“Why isn’t he afraid of you?” 
Sally asked curiously. 

Happy Dog shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I don’t know. Horned liz- 
ards always lie like this when you 
pet them. Do you want to hold 
him ?” 

“Well,” Sally said uncertainly, 
‘are you sure he won’t bite me, 
or stick me with his horns?” 

“No,” Happy Dog replied. “He 
won’t hurt you.” 

“Go on,” Robin urged. “Hold 
him. I dare you!” 

“I’m not afraid to,” Sally said 
stoutly, and she accepted the liz- 
ard from Happy Dog. At first the 
creature opened his eyes, then 
stirred slightly. Then Sally began 
stroking him gingerly with her 
finger. Instantly the lizard relaxed 
and closed his eyes with what was 
almost a human sigh of content. 
Sally laughed. 

“What do horned lizards eat?” 
she asked. “Let’s find something to 
feed him.” 


“We'll find an ant hill,”” Happy 
poe said. “Then you can watch the 
un.” 

A few steps down the wash 
Robin uncovered a colony of ants. 
Sally put the horned lizard gently 
down on the sand. For a moment 
he lay quietly, then his eyes 
opened, he puffed himself up 
slightly and looked about him. His 
mouth opened and closed several 
times as he saw the scurrying 
ants. Then his tongue licked out 
so swiftly that it could not be 
seen and he was among the ants. 
He raised himself high on his 
front legs and began feeding, his 
sticky tongue lashing out at the 
ants. For five minutes he fed 
steadily, then he backed away 
from the ant hill. As they looked 
at him he puffed himself up sev- 
eral times, looked at them with no 
sign of interest, then he suddenly 
thrust his broad flat head into the 
sand and began to wriggle. In a 
moment he was quite out of sight 
except for his tail. Then he gave 
his tail a saucy flip into the sand 
and no more of him was to be 
seen. 

“Well,” said Robin, “he certain- 
ly got out of sight in a hurry. 
Shall we have Sally dig him up 
again?” 

“Never mind,” Sally said hur- 
riedly. “Let him sleep. He needs 
to. I think he eats too fast and he 
must have a lot of stomach aches.”’ 


Mother Prairie Chicken Fools 


Mhorner PRAIRIE CHICKEN 
put a foot up to her brown speck- 
led ear and listened. “What’s 
that?” she cried in alarm. 

Sammy, Billy, Susie and Fanny 
Prairie Chicken sat up and listen- 
ed, too. “Tweet, tweet,” they cried 
in a startled voice and huddled 
close to their mother deep down 
in the stubble-field nest. 

“T’m afraid,” Susie whimpered. 

“Tsh, tsh!”’ said Mother Prairie 
Chicken. “Wild birds can not be 
afraid. They must be brave!” 

The chickens peeped out from 
beneath their mother’s wing and 
craned long necks as high as they 
could reach. Above the tall weeds 
then they saw what Mother 
Prairie Chicken saw—a MAN 


Old Shep 


MAE M. VANDER BOOM 


and a DOG—coming right toward 
them! 

“It’s Old Shep, the farm dog, 
from over the hayfield and down 
by Sparkling Brook,” whispered 
Sammy. 

“Yes,” Fanny agreed, “I re- 
member. Mother told us about him 
—he eats prairie chickens, and so 
does MAN.” 
“Oo—oo!” cried Susie and Billy 
crouching back in the nest. 

Mother Prairie Chicken shifted 
her position to get a better view. 
“Yes, that’s who it is, all right— 
they’re almost upon us,” she said. 
And in a quick, firm voice added, 
“Lie low in the nest and don’t 


leave it until I give orders—then 
follow Sammy—he knows what to 


do. But don’t follow me. Do you 
hear, Billy?’ Mother gave him a 
sharp look, for he was thoughtless 
at times and did not always mind. 
But Billy was all ears and eyes 
now. “Yes, Mother,” he answered. 

Without waiting another min- 
ute Mother Prairie Chicken stood 
up bravely in the nest, spread her 
wings, rose about three feet in the 
air, flew a short distance, and then 
came tumbling to the ground just 
in front of the man and dog. 

“Something is the matter with 
Mother!” cried Susie. “She fell 
down!” 

“No, no!” cried Fanny excited- 
ly. “You watch and see!” 

Susie’s little heart beat wildly 
as she watched. 
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The man and his dog stopped 
short in their tracks when Mother 
went floundering to the ground 
before them. 

Now Mother was picking her- 
self up. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Billy. “Mother 
is hurt, see—one wing is hanging 
and it looks like her leg is 
broken!” 

Mother hobbled along a little 
way in the stubble. Each step took 
her farther away from the nest. 

Shep pricked up his ears, 
crouched low and then streaked in 
after her. 

“Oh,” groaned Billy, “he will 
get her!” 

Sammy put a claw. over 
Billy’s mouth. “Keep still!” he 
scolded. “You’ll lead Shep to us.” 

The dog was about to pounce 
upon her, when Mother Prairie 
Chicken scrambled from under his 
very nose and flew just out of his 
reach in the air. She flew on for 
ten feet or so, then down she came. 

Susie set up a wail. “He’ll get 
Mummy, now, he will, he will!” 
she sobbed. 

Fanny put a soothing wing 
around her. “Hush, Susie,” she 
whispered. “Mother knows what 
she is doing.” 

Shep sprang after her again. It 
loked as though he had her this 
time, for sure. 

Billy and Susie hid their eyes. 

“She made it!’ Sammy called 
softly. ‘““Mother got away!” 

When Billy and Susie looked, 
Mother was in the air again. But 
down she came almost at once. 
Up and down, up and down she 
went just missing Shep’s hungry 
jaws each time. And each time she 
came down farther and farther 
away from the nest. Each time, 
too, Susie hid her eyes. “I can’t 
look,” she told Fanny, “I’m so 
afraid Shep might catch her.”’ 

“See how far they’ve gone 
now!” Fanny exclaimed. ‘They 
must be a hundred yards from 
here.” 


“Yes,” Sammy whispered loud- 
ly, “it’s almost time for Mother’s 
orders. “She'll be giving them any 
minute now—every one stand 
by ag 

But just then Sammy gasped 
and gave a long, low whistle. 

Fanny, Susie and Billy looked 
up. There in the distance all they 
could see was some sprawling 
brown wings and legs, and Shep 
diving in after them. Head over 
heels he went. 

This time even Fanny and Sam- 
my were frightened. 

And then—they 


saw Mother 


Prairie Chicken come up. “O-o-h!’’ 
they all sighed in relief. Up, up 
she went high above the ground. 

Now her piercing call rang 
through the air. 

“Orders!’’ Sammy shouted rais- 
ing his wings. ‘“‘Come on, follow 
me.” He spread his wings wide, 
and up, up he went—three, four, 
five, six feet in the air! 

Susie caught her breath. She 
saw Billy and Fanny spread their 
wings. Her little heart nearly 
stood still. At last she spread her 
wings, too. And up, up she went, 
sailing away in the clear, blue sky 
along with the rest. 

When they had gone some dis- 
tance, Billy called loudly, “Oh, 
look! Mother is going the other 
way. Let’s follow her.” 

“You follow me, Billy Prairie 
Chicken!” Sammy said _ sternly. 
Mother will meet us on this side 
of the field.” 

“That’s right,” cried Fanny. “I 
heard her tell Sammy what to do. 
And she told us to follow Sammy.” 

“T heard her, too,” cried Susie. 

“Oh, all right,” Billy yielded, 
happy now that Mother was safe, 
“but I do wish Mother would 
come. I want to show her how high 
I can fly.” 

“She’s coming now,” cried Sam- 
my. “See, she’s circling the tield. 
Wasn’t that a good joke she played 
on Old Shep, though?” 

“What joke?” Billy asked, fly- 
ing closer so he could hear. 

“Why, don’t you know what 
Mother was doing—you didn’t 
think her wing and leg were really 
broken, did you?” Sammy asked. 

“T did,” Susie cried. “But it 
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wasn’t or she couldn’t fly now, 
could she?” 

“Why, no,” Fanny said kindly. 
“T don’t suppose Billy and Susie 
do know, Sammy.” 

“No, that’s right!” Sammy now 
flew more slowly and they all flew 
near together. “You see,” he went 
on, “when our cousins, Tommy 
and Ruthy Grouse were over, 
Tommy and Ruthy and Fanny and 
I stayed awake one night and 
heard the old prairie chickens tell- 
ing stories about hunters and their 
dogs. So we knew that was just a 
trick Mother was playing on Old 
Shep—acting like her wing was 
broken and all that.” 

“But why did she do it?” asked 
Billy. 

“Why, don’t you see, silly?’ 
Sammy chuckled, “Mother did it 
to lead Old Shep away from our 
nest—so we could get away.” 

“The man and dog were so 
near,” Fanny added. “Our wings 
are not strong, and young prairie 
chickens sometimes get so scared 
they lose their heads and fly the 
wrong way or can’t fly at all.” 

“Yes, I thought I never could 
leave the ground,” Susie said. “I 
was so frightened. Oh, I don’t 
want to think what might have 
happened to me if Shep had come 
bounding to the nest.” 

“Well he didn’t, and we’re all 
safe and sound,” Sammy cheered. 

Now they flew in “ocean 
waves,” capered and glided mer- 
rily on their way. 

Soon Mother Prairie Chicken 
joined them and away they all flew 
to a distant wheat field, where 
Old Shep could not find them. 


Ducky Doodle Dandy 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


“T am very happy 


As I walk down the street, 


And play gay, lively music 


For every one I meet. 


“Dressed in proper costume 


With cap—and golden plume, 
I play just like a drummer boy 


A Yankee Doodle tune.” 


(He shares happiness with all whom 
—. he meets) 
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Waar are you doing in rhy- 
thms this year? Are you capitaliz- 
ing on your everyday classroom 
experiences or merely taking sug- 
gestions from a program that 
might be entirely foreign to your 
own particular group? No matter 
where you teach, in country or 
city, you will find a bounty of real 
live rhythms that can be captured 
from the children’s own under- 
standings. 

For example: Sometime during 
the year we will all hear the patter 
of the raindrops on the roof over- 
head. We will watch them dancing 
merrily up and down in the street, 
or listen to them beating a tattoo 
rhythm on the window pane. Why 
not take this experience into your 
rhythm work? The children will 
love dancing lightly up and down 
on their toes, turning this way and 
that like bright little raindrops. 

Listen to the wind. Watch it 
rock the trees gently back and 
forth, growing stronger and 
stronger until it makes them al- 
most sweep the ground. Watch it 
spin a windmill or sail a kite. Boys 
and girls will enjoy being the 
wind, the trees and the windmill. 
Snowflakes, whirling and dancing, 
then falling to the ground, are fun 
for winter rhythms. Skating and 
sliding are real everyday experi- 
ences that can be introduced dur- 
ing the indoor months also. 


And what other local experi- 
ences do your children have? Are 
you teaching near a_ railroad 
where the trains go by every day? 
2assenger trains, freights and the 
fast streamliners? These offer un- 
told opportunities for dramatiza- 
tion. Boats on a lake are of inter- 
est to little folks who have really 
seen them. 

Then there are pets of all kinds, 
bunnies, ponies, kittens, birds, etc. 
Imaginations are never lazy when 
it comes to imitating these impor- 
tant little friends. If you are a 
musician you will have no trouble 
finding music which will be suit- 
able to these activities. If you do 
not play and are fortunate enough 
to have a victrola, there will be no 
difficulty in finding records to use. 

Below is a suggestive list of ex- 
periences that lend themselves to 
rhvthm. Check through them and 
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Rhythms That Are Real 


MARGUERITE GODE 


find with which ones your own 
children are familiar. You may 
also add some new ones of your 
own. 


Nature: 
Wind—trees bowing 
bending vigorously 

Grasses waving 
Flowers nodding 
Windmills spinning 
Sailboats sailing 

Raindrops dancing 

Birds flying 


gently, 


Pets and Animals: 

Kittens walking 

Rabbits hopping 

Frogs hopping 

Ponies galloping, walking and 
running 

Sears walking 

Elephants walking 

Kangaroos hopping 

cal and Other Experiences: 

Train running 

Boats sailing 

Merry-go-round churning 

Streetcars running 

Windmills turning 

Toys (mechanical) moving 

Balls bouncing 

Clocks ticking 

Fish swimming 

Jumping ropes 

Circus clowns tumbling 

Growing flowers 

Churning butter 

Dancing around the Christmas 
tree 

Indians dancing 

Rocking chair 

Rocking dollies 

High stepping circus horses 

Making gardens 

Sweeping floors 

Radiator music 

Popcorn popping 

Fire engines speeding 

Automobiles 

Subway cars 

House builders 


L 


~ 


Children can make up little 
chants to sing while engaged in 
carrying out the motions of rhyth- 
mie work. For example: 


Churning Song— 
Churn, churn, churn, 
Come, butter, come, 
Come, butter, turn, 
In the churn, churn, churn. 


Here is a good chant for gal- 
loping horses— 


Galloping, galloping, 
Galloping, galloping, 
Galloping up the hill, 
Galloping, galloping, 
Galloping, galloping, 
Whoa, my horse, stand still. 


Mr. Bunny suggests this one— 
Hop, hop, hop, hop, 
Gay Mr. Bunny, 
Is out for a stroll, 
Hop, hop, hop, hop, 
Now he goes into his hole. 


Or Sailing Boats— 
Hi jo, Hi lo, 
Over the waves 
We lightly go, 
Blow, blow, 
Blow, wind, blow, 
Sailing the deep, 
Blue sea. 


Another example is the flower 
chant— 


Little white daisies 

Are bowing their heads, 
This way and that way, 
This way and that way, 
See how they rock 

In their wee garden beds, 
This way and that way, 
They bow. 


Music chosen for sailing boats, 
rocking trees, etc., should be soft 
and slow. Waltz time is very good 
for this movement. The rhythm 
of galloping horses calls for lively 
rollicking music. Hopping rabbits, 
frogs, etc., require short sharp 
chords. Running up and down the 
scale or music of similar nature 
is splendid for running rhythms. 
Light, lively tunes suggest rain- 
drops and whirling snowflakes. 

Slow ponderous music is fitting 
for elephant or clumsy bear move- 
ments. There are many excellent 
rhythm books on the market and 
your own song books may contain 
numbers that may surprise you as 
to their rhythmic value. If you 
play at all, you may find yourself 
working out suggestive rhythms 
of your own. And don’t forget, the 
victrola is a friend in need to all 
of us who are not musicians in our 
own right. 
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A RIDE ON THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Helen Strimple 
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Mrs. Goose Goes Sailing 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Ons June day Mrs. Goose 
said she thought the heat was just 
unbearable, and she would have to 
do something to keep cool, yes, in- 
deed, she would. 

“‘Why don’t you make some lem- 
onade?” suggested Mrs. Squirrel. 

“What a foolish idea,” Mrs. 
Goose told her. ““How can I make 
lemonade when all I have is 
oranges?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “Well, 
why don’t you sit on your front 
porch in your rocking chair and 
fan yourself?” 

“It makes me tired just to think 
of that,” said Mrs. Goose, shutting 
her eyes. “I’d get so hot, fanning.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you just 
keep busy and forget all about it?” 

“But I have kept busy,” said 
Mrs. Goose, snappily. “I have just 
baked bread, and a pudding—” 

“Then no wonder you are hot,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. “Standing 
over the stove, like that—” 

“But what shall I do?” 

“Why don’t you go swimming?” 


Mrs. Squirrel was getting tired of 


all this. 


“You know very well it is my 
friends Three-Ducks who like to 
swim. I don’t.” 

“Then go sailing. In Mr. 
Beaver’s boat—on the pond—”’ 

Mrs. Goose opened her black 
eyes wide. Why, that was a fine 
idea. She would go sailing, if Mr. 
Beaver would lend her the boat. 
It would be nice and cool on the 
water. 

So she went plop, plop to the 
boat dock. 

Mr. Pig and Black Cat were 
there, trying to get the breeze. 
Mr. Beaver was sitting on the 
dock, fishing. 

“May I use your boat a little 
while?” asked Mrs. Goose. 

Mr. Beaver thought a minute. 
No, he did not care if she used his 
boat. Once she had been very kind 
to him, and brought him some 
stew when he was not feeling 
well. It was queer stew—but she 
had meant to be nice, anyway. So 
he said: “Why, yes, use my boat. 
Help yourself, Mrs. Goose.” 

Black Cat and Mr. Pig were 
listening to all this. They watched 


“Why doesn’t it go?” asked Mrs. Goose. 


“Why don’t you make some 
lemonade ?”’ 


Mrs. Goose as she got into the 
boat. She gave a tremendous flop 
and jump, and the boat rocked 
from side to side. 

“Mercy,” she said. “Is_ this 
thing going to tip over?” 

“Of course not,” Black Cat told 
her. ““But you should have got in 
carefully, and not like a load of 


“Well, why doesn’t it go?” 
asked Mrs. Goose, settling herself. 
“T am just baking, sitting here in 
the hot sun, waiting.” 

“It can’t go when it is tied up,” 
said Black Cat, coming over and 
untying it. 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“Thank you, Black Cat. Now it is 
moving. It is drifting out.” 

“Drifting is right,” said Mr. 
Pig. “Why doesn’t she put up the 
sail?” 

“T am so hot,” called Mrs. 
Goose, from across the water. “I 
think I am going to have a sun- 
stroke.” 

“Put up the sail! Put up the 
sail!” called her friends, all to- 
gether. 

Now Mrs. Goose had forgotten 
all about the sail, but she did not 
want to say so. So she began pull- 
ing at the ropes, always the wrong 
ones, and nothing happened. She 
got hotter and hotter. 

Mr. Beaver stopped fishing and 
came to the edge of the dock. He 
shouted to her, and explained. He 
tried to tell her which rope to pull, 
what to do. After a while he was 
successful. The sail swung up. 
Then the wind caught it, and the 
boat shot away across the water. 
It went faster and faster. Mr. 
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Beaver tried to shout what else to 
do; Mrs. Goose should come about, 
turn the boat so that it would go 
the other way! But she was too 
far away to hear, and she probably 
would not have understood, any- 
way. The boat went right up on 
the sand, on the other side of the 
pond, 

So there was Mrs. Goose in the 
boiling sun, with the boat partly 
out of the water, and the sailing 
stopped. Mr. Beaver and Black 
Cat and Mr. Pig watched. After a 
while they saw her climb out. She 
seemed to be staring over at them, 
wondering how she was going to 
get back. 

Just then along came Three- 
Ducks around the bend of the 
brook, swimming into the pond. 
Of course they saw it all at once— 
the three on the dock, and Mrs. 
Goose way across on the other 
shore, standing in the hot sun- 
shine panting, with her bill wide 
open. 

“What on earth is the matter 
with her?” they asked. “Why is 
she over there all alone beside 
the sailboat?” 


“Foolishness, foolishness,” Mr. 
Beaver told her. “She asked to 
borrow the boat. She thought she 
could sail.” 

“And all she did was to whiz 
across the pond and get stuck in 
the mud,” said Mr. Pig. “And 
nothing to eat in the boat, either. 
She’s in a bad pickle. She may 
starve.” 

“Always thinking about eat- 
ing,” said Black Cat. “Of course 
she won’t starve. But you are the 
ones to tow her back,” he told 
Three-Ducks, thinking how he 
hated to get even his feet wet. 

Now Three-Ducks had been 
afraid that somebody would sug- 
gest this. But they wanted to be 
helpful, and after all, they were in 
the water, and no one else was. So 
they said: “All right, we’ll just 
paddle over and pull her back— 
boat and all.” 


So the three on the dock 
watched while the three in the 
water swam quickly across the 
pond and got the boat out of the 
sand. Soon they began towing the 
boat back. 


Now just as Mrs. Goose was 
about to jump in the boat, she 
slipped and missed. She came 
down flop on the top of the water, 
behind the boat, and just had time 
to catch hold of a rope tied to the 
stern. 

So, as Three-Ducks came along, 
Mr. Pig and Mr. Beaver and Black 
Cat could not see Mrs. Goose. But 


then, they supposed she was just 
lying down in the bottom of the 
boat. When it came near enough, 
they saw she was not there. 

‘Where is Mrs. Goose?” 
called. 

“In the boat, of course,’ Three- 
Ducks tried to say, with their bills 
all full of rope. 

“No, she isn’t!” 

At that Three-Ducks got very 
excited and turned their heads, 
and dropped the towrope. The 
wind caught the sail, and puff, 
away sped the boat to the other 
side of the pond. 

“There she is—hanging to the 
rope behind the boat—” shouted 
Black Cat. 

“Now we'll have to go 
over and _ rescue. her 
quacked Three-Ducks, 
noyed. 

When they got to her, Mrs. 
Goose had got back into the boat 
and was lying down in the bottom 
with her eyes shut. They hurried 
to pull her back to the dock. “Well, 
get out,” they told her. ““You have 
landed. It is all over.” 

“What is all over?” asked Mrs. 
Goose, opening one eye. 

“Your sail,” Mr. Pig told her, 
laughing. 

Mrs. Goose climbed out of the 
boat and shook her feathers. The 
water ran down in little brooks 
and rivers. 

“May I ask a question, Mrs. 
Goose?” asked Black Cat, looking 
wise. 

“All right, ask it,’ Mrs. Goose 
told him. “But if it is a foolish 
question, I shall not answer it.” 


they 
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Look-Down Piggy 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The piggy’s neck 


Is made so small 
That piggy can’t 
Look up at all! 


“This is it: why did you want to 
go sailing, in the first place?” 

“That is a foolish question,” 
Mrs. Goose told him. “But I think 
I'll answer it, anyway. I wanted 
to go sailing to keep cool.” 

“Well, are you cool now?” they 
asked her. 

Now Mrs. Goose was sopping 
wet, of course, and the breeze 
blowing on her dripping feathers 
really did feel nice, so she told 
them: “‘Yes, I am cool, so my sail 
was a success, wasn’t it? And you 
can’t laugh at me if it was a suc- 
cess, can you?” 

“No, we can’t,” said Three- 
Ducks, kindly, ‘‘and I guess it has 
turned out all right, though it 
wasn’t the way you planned it, 
now was it, Mrs. Goose?” 

But Mrs. Goose called, “Thank 
you all, good-by,” and _ started 
home, thinking about lemons and 
a rocking chair and a fan, because 
she knew that she would dry off 
after a while, and then she must 
be ready. For the heat was just 
unbearable, that’s what it was; 
and she would have to do some- 
thing to keep cool, yes, indeed, 
she would! 


Three Ducks towed the boat. 
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Mexico— Country on Edge 


S omznopy.” Billie said, 
“called Mexico a ‘country on edge. 


Just what did they mean by 
that?” 
Mr. Merrivale looked at her 


closely. Mr. Merrivale was in the 
diplomatic corps in the American 
legation in Mexico City but he had 
an excellent sense of humor. At 
last he laughed heartily. 

“I don’t know,” Mr. Merrivale 
replied, “if they meant the country 
itself, or the nerves of the Mex- 
ican people. Being on edge might 
describe either. The country is 
mostly straight up and down. 
First there is the low plain on both 
coasts—about fifty miles wide. 
This is called the tierra caliente, 
the hot country. Then the land 
rises sharply to a plateau of from 
three to seven thousand feet. And 
this is known as the tierra tem- 
plado or temperate land. Then 
comes the tierra fria. This is the 
high and cold country. This, of 
course, is where we are now. And 
the town of Tepoztlan which we 
are going to visit is over eight 
thousand feet.”’ 

“T might know that,” Garry 
panted. “I find it pretty hard to 
get my breath. How much farther 
do we have to climb?” 

They had come only sixty miles 
from Mexico City, but they might 
well have come a thousand, so dif- 
ferent was the country from the 
modern bustling capital. They had 
come by train, automobile and 
burro. But now they were afoot 
on the steep and twisting trail 
to Tepoztlan. 

““Not much farther,” Mr. Merri- 
vale said. And soon after he spoke 
they reached the foot of the cliffs 
and saw a stream of water gush- 
ing from the rocks. 

Garry whooped excitedly. He 
ran to the edge of the rock pool 
and plunged his face in and drank 
eagerly. 

“Don’t take a bath in it,”’ Billie 
warned. “That must be the city’s 
water supply.” 

Mr. Merrivale pointed to the 
water pipe. “All we do is follow 
that pipe into town,” he said. “It’s 
only about a half-mile.” 

Billie looked about her and cried 
out with delight. “‘So this is a real 
Mexican - Indian town! It’s 
lovely.” 

The houses were small, built of 
adobe bricks from which white- 


GARALD LAGARD 


wash was peeling great 
patches. The roofs were mostly of 
thatch, with here and there one 
with weathered red tiles. There 
were no glass panes in the win- 
dows, and there was little wood to 
be seen. And flowers were every- 
where, growing with a wild beau- 
ty in contrasting bright colors. 

“What are those round things 
in the front yards?” Garry asked 
curiously. ““‘They seem to be built 
of corn stalks.” 

“They are,” said Mr. Merrivale. 
‘Those are corn cribs. That is just 
the way the old Aztecs built them 
five hundred years ago. Most of 
Tepoztlan is pure Indian. See how 
straight and tall the people are. 
And their cheek bones are high. 
That shows Indian blood.” 

Billie smiled brightly at a wo- 
man leading a small boy by the 
hand. The woman bowed gravely 
and said, “Buenas dias—good 
day.” And the small boy stared 
at them with his wide-open black 
eyes and continued to suck his 
thumb solemnly. Both the woman 
and the child were barefooted, and 
the woman wore a bright shaw] 
over her shoulders, and her skirt 
and blouse were of many other col- 
ors. 

“They call the shawl a rebosa, 
don’t they?” Billie said. “I want 
one for myself.” 

“Look,” Garry said. “Look at the 
people making bricks. They have 
that whole yard filled with them. 
Let’s go over and watch.” 

The three went over to the small 
brickyard. Here row after row of 
yellow bricks were drying in the 
sun. Each one was kept apart 
from its neighbor so it might dry 
evenly and well. And men and boys 
were tramping straw into the 
adobe mud in a large pit dug into 
the ground. Other men removed 
the mixture, placed it in a crude 
but effective mold where it stood 
just long enough to harden into 
shape. Then each brick was ¢care- 
fully removed and stood on edge 
to harden in the sun. 

Billie and Garry continued 
down the street with Mr. Merri- 
vale. Garry marveling at the huge 
sombreros all the men wore. 

“T want one of those,” he said. 

“You'd be lost in a hat that big,” 
Billie teased. “Nobody could see 
you at all. You’d look like a two- 
legged spider, for those hats 


would come down to your knees.” 

“They would _ not,” Garry 
argued. “I want a sombrero.” 

“You shall have one,” Mr. Mer- 
rivale said easily. ‘‘And Billie shall 
have a rebosa. 

They turned into the center of 
the town where the larger houses 
were grouped about the plaza. 
These houses were two-storied 
and had iron balconies. Then the 
church with its bell towers and 
bells attracted their attention. It 
had two towers, one on each side 
of the entrance, and a hall led 
back to a dome tiled with red tiles. 

“It’s beautiful,” Billie said. 
“Even if part of it is crumbling 
away it is still beautiful. It re- 
minds me of some of the churches 
in Antiqua.” 

““A few loosened bricks never 
killed the beauty of a church,” Mr. 
Merrivale said. “Not of a church 
built as this one is.” 

Beside the church was a row of 
crumbled arches from a much 
older structure. The whole scene 
was peaceful in the bright Mex- 
ican sunlight. 

“The town 
Garry said. 

“It’s the hour of siesta,” Mr. 
Merrivale replied. “Everybody 
sleeps during the hot noon hours.” 

“Do the people have to work 
hard?” Garry asked. 

Mr. Merrivale nodded. ‘But it’s 
a neighborly sort of work, here 
in Tepoztlan. It isn’t like working 
for the big landowners. These peo- 
ple have plots of land of their own. 
And they raise their food, make 
their shoes and most of their 
clothing. And there is enough left 
over to market. But this isn’t a 
modern city. There isn’t a water 
tap, a radio set, an automobile 
nor a tin of food in Tepoztlan. And 
the people seem to get along very 
well without them.” 

“How did the land get into the 
hands of so few people?” Billie 
asked suddenly. “Now you hear 
about how they are trying to re- 
turn it to the poorer people.” 

“In the first place,’’ Mr. Merri- 
vale explained, “the King of 
Spain gave away millions of acres 
to the soldiers who conquered the 
country and took it away from the 
Aztecs. Then he gave these sol- 
diers Indians to cultivate the land. 
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That was the start of it, and a 
very poor start it was for the In- 
dians. For generations right up to 
our own time, the descendants of 
those first Indians have been 
working the land for the descen- 
dants of those first soldiers. And 
although Mexico has always been 
rich in land, it has been poor in 
money. So when large companies 
from other countries, our own in- 


cluded, built railroads, or put in 
other improvements for the Mex- 
ican government, they were paid 
in land. So more and more of the 
land got out of the hands of the 
Mexican people so they had to 
work very hard and for very low 
wages.” 

“And now they are trying to 
give the land back to the people?” 
Garry said. 
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“Yes,” Mr. Merrivale said. 
“They have a slogan here now. It 
is ‘Mexico for the Mexicans.’ ” 

“Well,” Billie said, “a lot of 
what I’ve seen they can keep. But 
I would like a house and lot in 
Tepoztlan.”’ 

“T would too,” Garry agreed. 
“T’d have a big sombrero, and I’d 
go barefoot and walk in the adobe 
mud all day long.” 


The May Party 


BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


‘Tovay’s the first day of May, 
and I am glad today!” sang Billy 
Blue Jay loudly from the top of 
the fence post. 

Reddy Squirrel who was just 
crossing the road saw Billy and 
heard his enthusiastic and noisy 
song. 

‘“What’s the matter with you?” 
he called to Billy when he came 
near. 

“What do you mean?’ asked 
Billy in a hurt voice. ““Don’t you 
like my singing?” 

“Well... ” hesitated Reddy, 
not wanting to hurt Billy’s feel- 
ings. “You were singing rather 
loudly. Why are you so happy to- 
day and what if it is the first of 
May?” 

“Didn’t you know that the first 
of May is May Day?” asked 
Billy. “And didn’t you know that 
on May Day you are supposed to 
hang May baskets and dance 
around a May pole and sing and be 
happy?” 

“Why no, I didn’t,” said Reddy 
climbing up the next post. “Tell 
me about it. Where is the May 
Pole and when are you going to 
dance around it? Are you happy 
because you are going to dance 
around a May Pole or are you go- 
ing to dance around a May Pole 
because you are happy?” 

“Oh dear!” said Billy Blue Jay. 
“You’re all mixed up. I didn’t say 
that I was going to dance around 
a May Pole. I just said that it 
was the thing to do on May Day. 
Mrs. Pussy told me all about it. 
I’m just singing because I’m glad 
that May is here.” 

“Jf it’s the thing to dance 
around a May Pole on May Day 
then we must find a pole,” said 
Reddy Squirrel. 

“Why ?” asked Billy. 

“To dance around, of course,” 
said Reddy impatiently. ‘“You’re 
the one that just said that every- 


one should dance and sing on May 
Day.” 

“But I didn’t say that I wanted 
to dance,” objected Billy. “I just 
want to sing.” 

“Tf it’s the thing to do we must 
do it,’”’ insisted Reddy. “If you'll 
find a May Pole I’ll go and tell all 
of our friends about the May 
Party.” 

“T really want to sing instead 
of dance,” said Billy persistently. 

“You can do both,” said Reddy. 
“We must hurry or there won’t be 
time to havea party. Let’s all meet 
py the orchard gate.” 

“Tm sure I can’t find a May 
Pole,” said Billy. But Reddy had 
already hopped down from the 
fence post and was running across 
the meadow towards the big oak 
tree under which the three little 
rabbits lived. 


The three little rabbits were 


just eating their breakfast when’ 


Reddy reached their door, and 


poking his head inside called, 

“Do you want to go to a May 
Party and sing and dance?” 

‘Sing!’ said Bobby Rabbit in 
surprise. 

“D-d-d-dance!”’ said Benny, 
choking over a very large mouth- 
ful. 

Punny Rabbit didn’t say any- 
thing, but she looked surprised 
and waited for Reddy to explain 
more about the party. 

“You see it’s the first of 
May,” he said, ‘“‘and Mrs. Pussy 
told Billy Blue Jay that on the 
first of May everyone should 
hang May baskets and sing and 
dance around a May Pole. Billy 
has gone to find a good pole and 
we are going to have a May 
party.” 

“What does a May Pole look 
like?” asked Benny. 

“Does it look anything like a 
clothes line pole?” asked Benny. 

“Why ... I really don’t know,” 
admitted Reddy. “‘Billy didn’t tell 
me, but he will find one. We can 
just go and have a good time.” 

“Are you going to have any- 
thing to eat at the party?” asked 
Bobby. 


“‘We are happy that Spring is here.’’ 
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Reddy frowned. “Billy didn’t 
say anything about eating,” he ad- 
mitted. “fle just told about sing- 
ing and cancing.” 

“We can’t have a good time 
without having something to eat,” 
objected Bobby. 

“Oh, let’s go,” said Bunny. 
“You’ve never seen a May Pole 
and I think that it will be fun.” 

“Well — all right,” agreed 
Bobby. 

“Who else is going?” asked 
Benny. 

“You are the first ones I’ve told 
about it,” Reddy told the little 
rabbits. “Let’s go and ask Willy 
Woodchuck.” 

Willy Woodchuck was not at 
home but the four little friends 
spied him far across the meadow 
trotting along in the direction of 
the woods. 

“Willy Woodchuck!” they called 
all together. “WILLY WOOD- 
CHUCK!” 


Willy did not hear them and 
kept right on, quite oblivious of 
the fact that anyone was calling. 

“We'll have to see if we can 
catch him,” said Benny. 

“This will be a good time to see 
which of us is the best runner,” 
suggested Reddy Squirrel. 

“Stand in a line and I will say 
‘GO,’” directed Bobby. “Are you 
ready now? One ...two.. 
three ... GO.” 


Off across the meadow darted 
the three little rabbits. Bobby in 
the lead with Benny a close sec- 
ond. Reddy and Bunny brought 
up the rear until, redoubling his 
effort, Reddy pushed ahead until 
he was running beside Bobby. 


“Run, Reddy, run! Run, Bobby, 
run!” shouted Benny, slowing 
down and letting Bunny catch up 
with him. “I’m not going to try 
to beat them,” he said. 

Bobby and Reddy, each deter- 
mined to prove that he could run 
faster than the other, kept on 
across the meadow as fast as they 
could go. They had almost reached 
Willy Woodchuck, who was still 
headed for the woods unconscious 
of the fact that any of his friends 
were so near, when one of Bobby’s 
feet struck a loose stone. When 
Bobby’s foot struck the stone the 
stone rolled and Bobby stumbled, 
and when he stumbled, his foot 
landed in a little hole. 

Bobby stopped short. In the hole 
something soft was moving under 
his foot. He pulled his foot quickly 
out of the hole and backed away. 

Reddy who had run ahead now 
turned calling gleefully. 
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“T won the race! I’m the fastest 
runner! Ha ha ha!” 

But Bobby was not paying at- 
tention to Reddy. He was watch- 
ing the little hole for out of it 
was coming a little gray thing 
squeaking crossly. 

You stepped on me! You 
stepped on me!” 

“Oh, Timmy!” apologized Bob- 
by when he recognized the little 
gray mouse. “I’m sorry. I fell into 
your hole. I didn’t mean to hurt 
you.” 

“T was just coming out,” said 
Timmy rubbing his head. “You 
came right down on my head.” 

“Come with us to the May Pole 
dance,” interrupted Reddy Squir- 
rel. “I’ve asked Willy Woodchuck 
and he will come.” 

“T can’t dance,” objected Tim- 
my Field Mouse. 

“Oh, come along anyway,” said 
Reddy. 

After a little more persuading 
Timmy agreed to come and the 
four started back across the mead- 
ow with Benny and Bunny Rabbit 
who by that time had joined the 
others. 

On the way to the orchard they 
made several detours to invite 
other friends, Blackie Crow, 
Charlie Chipmunk, Grayback and 
Chicky Chick-a-dee and two of his 
brothers. 

The sun was high overhead 
when Reddy Squirrel reached the 
orchard with the group of friends 
that he had invited to join the 
dance around the May Pole. 

Billy Blue Jay was waiting for 
them and with him was Fanny 
Flicker and Sandy Bluebird. Billy 
looked rather upset, and was ruf- 
fling his feathers and hopping up 
and down on the orchard gate. 

“Hello!” called Reddy Squirrel 
gaily. “Did you find a good pole?” 


“T couldn’t find a May Pole,” 
said Billy. “I told you that I didn’t 
think that I could find one.” 

“Couldn’t find one!” echoed 
Reddy, stopping in surprise. “You 
couldn’t find a May Pole? What 
are we going to do? We must have 
a May Pole if we are to have a 
May Pole dance.” 

“How does a May Pole look?” 
asked Grayback. “‘Perhaps we can 
fix one up.” 

“A May Pole must be very tall,”’ 
explained Billy, “and Mrs. Pussy 
said that May Poles have long 
colored ribbons fastened to the 
top. Each dancer holds one of 
these ribbons and then dances 
around the pole.” 

“What fun that would be,” 
sighed Reddy, “and what a pretty 
sight!” 

“T’m sure that we won’t be able 
to find a pole like that,” said Bob- 
by Rabbit. 

“T know where there is a pretty 
sight,”’ said Merry Robin who had 
flown up while the others were 
talking. “Over here in the orchard 
is a sight much lovelier than any 
May Pole. The early apple tree is 
full of pink and white blossoms. 
We can call that our May Pole 
and dance and sing around the 
tree.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the others. 
_ what a good idea, Merry Rob- 
in!’ 

“After all,” said Billy Blue Jay. 
“being happy with what we have 
is the most important thing.” 

And away he flew over to the 
apple tree covered with the sweet 
blossoms, followed by the others, 
singing. 

“Today’s the first of May! To- 
day’s the first of May! 

We’re happy that the spring is 
here, 

And that it’s May today.” 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK 


EDNA HAMILTON 


My grandfather’s clock sings a song for me 
Tick, tock ... tick, tock... 

It is just as busy as it can be 

Tick, tock ... tick, tock... 

Its large round face smiles down at me 
Tick, tock ... tick, tock... 

It makes me happy and full of glee 

And I love to sit on grandfather’s knee 
And watch his clock tick, tock... for me, 
Tick, tock ... tick, tock ... tick, tock... 
And grandfather is happy as he can be 
He says his clock tick, tocks just for me. 
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RRARY'D 


by Clara kouise Kessler/ 


beside a beautiful maple ‘ % All through the 
winter time 


could see an empty ¥=—> high in the 
a she asked one day. Do you suppose a Le will 
find that <=» this spring and lay Se init? 
“Perhaps.” her replied.” You must wait and see.’ 


One March day } saw a W redbreast. 


“There is a Cy for you in my maple , she said, but 
the LJ flew away. Another day saw a blue £s and she told 
it ddout the empty Soe but the blue Pa A also flew away. 


<> 
When the ERX appeared on the * . could not see 


the empty (<2 .As the days grew warmer, * ~ played under 


the with rer 4 She often thought, “| wonder if one of these 
bind, flying about, lives in that my 


One day her was working in the garden. She called, 
“Please run up fo the attic, es find that old of mine. 

Taking her doll climbed the attic. .Passing 
oH , she exclaimed, “Look we are as high as the roe Ob 


She peered out of ie ET stoigh into the £2. Yes, there 
was the cS 7 still empty. But not far away was another <==) , a 
new one. Proud Mrs. 2) sat there, while ot stood on a 


“Cheerily-cheerup, cheerily- cheerup.’ 
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Question: I would like to have some information 
as to where I can get lists of free and inexpensive 
material. I understand that Columbia University 
no longer issues mimeographed material. 


ANSWER: Although I know of no address that 
sends out the type of inexpensive mimeographed 
material such as formerly was sent out by Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University, I think I can recom- 
mend some very helpful aids. In her fine book, 
“Social Studies in the Primary Grades,” published 
by Lyons and Carnahan, Miss Storm lists very val- 
uable sources for free or inexpensive materials used 
in connection with the social studies program. Do 
you know the inexpensive teacher lesson unit series 
(developed by teachers on all subjects) published by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City? It might be well 
to send and get this list of teacher’s units with 
prices. For an excellent collection of ten cent books, 
I recommend “Picture Scripts” published by E. M. 
Hale & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. The following agencies 
also send out interesting and yet reasonably priced 
teacher material: American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., Association of Childhood Educa- 
tion, 221 16th N. W., Washington, D. C. For rea- 
sonably priced seat work we would recommend: 
American Ed. Press, Columbus, O.; Milton Bradley 
Co., Springfield, Mass. ; Webster Pub. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Harter Pub. Co., Cleveland, O. 


Question: Will you list some aspects of the Na- 
tional Defense Program that are adaptable for use 
and instruction to children of the third grade? 


ANSWER: The emergency measures to be taken by 
your children in case of air raids are no doubt super- 
vised and carried out by school authorities. Your 
children of the third grade should be taught to obey 
these directions exactly as they would in carrying 
out directions for a fire drill. The issue at hand 
should not be minimized but its present dangers put 
up honestly to the children. I, also, think children 
can help a great deal in making themselves the right 
sort of little citizens during these stringent times 
obedience, cheerfulness, cleanliness, good manners, 
kindness and thoughtfulness for others, reliability, 
and thorough work by all should be emphasized 
as qualities most necessary as aids in winning a 
war. And lastly, buying defense stamps is some- 
thing that each child can do and can be interested in 
even if only to a small degree. Don’t forget, too, to 
have well, healthy, alert children ready to care for 
the handicapped in case of emergency. 


Question: What do you think are the most com- 
mon causes for slow-rate reading? 


ANSWER: The most common causes that I have 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac- 
tical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


GROUND freely. 


found for slow-rate reading aredefective vision, slow 
comprehension, lack of interest and attention, lack 
of practice in reading, bad habits of eye-movement, 
narrow span of recognition, vocalization and lip 
movement, and inadequate control over words. 


Question: I have a slow, plodding word reader in 
my second grade. What can I do to help him? 


ANSWER: Word by word readers need to be 
taught, first of all, how to read phrases. The child 
has to be shown that “‘to” by itself does not convey 
meaning and “to the” is not meaningful, but that 
“to the house” does tell something. Once he has 
grasped the significance of reading in phrases, he 
should be given practice in reading them as units. 
Short phases of two or three words such as “‘to me”’ 
and “‘to the tree” can be printed on flash cards. They 
should be presented at first with a fairly long ex- 
posure and then with shorter and shorter exposure 
until the child in question can read the whole phrase 
about as quickly as one of the words. The reading 
of isolated phrases should be followed by the reading 
of similar phrases in connected material. At first, 
the phrases should be clearly marked so that the 
child cannot miss the grouping of the words when 
printed material is used. The child can underline 
the whole phrase with a continuous line or set it 
off by vertical lines. 


Question: I am a teacher of a rural school and 
wish to get in touch with some good standardized 
reading tests for my various grades. Which tests 
do you think would be of help to me? 


ANSWER: I am glad to list a few standardized 
tests that I have used with good results: Reading 
Readiness Tests, Ready to Read Tests, Betts, Key- 
stone View Co., Meadville, Pa.; Reading Readiness 
Tests, Lee-Clark, Southern California School Board 
Depository, Hollywood, Cal.; Metropolitan Reading 
Tests, World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York; Reading Aptitude Test, Monroe, Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston; Reading Readiness Test, Van Wag- 
enen, Ed. Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn. A few 
good tests for Grades 1-4: Detroit Word Recognition 
Test; Gates Primary Reading Test; The Gray Oral 
Reading Test; The Ingraham’s Los Angeles Pri- 
mary Test; Haggerty Reading Test, Sigmat. A few 
good Intermediate Grade tests: Aotes Silent Read- 
ing Tests (Grades 3-8) ; Ingraham-Clark Diagnostic 
Tests (Grades 4-8); Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests (Grades 4-8); Modern School Achievement 
Tests (Grades 3-8); Pressy Diagnostic Reading 
Tests (Grades 3-9) ; Traxler Silent Reading Tests. 
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The Poetry Corner 


THE VOICE OF THE FLAG 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


The Stars and Stripes that waves 
above 
Our country every day 
Is something more than bits of 
cloth 
Made in a special way. 


It’s a reminder of the men 
Who fought and died that we 
Might have a country where we 
would 
From tyrant rule be free. 


It brings a message from those 

men 

They bid us guard with care 
That precious gift of liberty 
We in this country share. 


And since we know what free- 
dom’s worth 
That message we'll obey. 
We'll do our best that over us 
The Stars and Stripes will stay. 


RED-HEAD, THE 
WOODPECKER 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The red-headed woodpecker, 
So I’ve heard, 

Is really quite 

A carpenter bird! 


He digs a hole 

In trunk of tree 
The size he wants 
His nest to be. 


He takes the chips, 
The sawdust, too, 
And makes his bed. 
Some job to do! 


Of course, a carpenter 
Has to eat, 

So Red-Head taps 

For insect meat. 


This woodpecker, though 
It sounds absurd, 

Really is quite 

The carpenter bird! 


NO WONDER! 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
The crow is quite an ugly bird. 
He isn’t very nice, 


But I am not surprised, are you? 
He’s fond of eating MICE! 


THE YEAR IS GOLDEN 
LUCIA CABOT 


Yellow dandelions 
Make golden coins for spring. 
Forsythia has hung her bells 
Where all can hear them ring. 


Summer smiles on marigold, 
And yellow butterfly. 
The poplar waves her scarf of 
gold, 
When autumn winds blow by. 


Through the long white winter, 
There is so little gold, 

Only just the sun is left, 
So far away, it’s cold. 


THE FOUR-O’CLOCK 
ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 
The four-o’clock’s a sleepy head— 

It spends a lot of time in bed; 

But it’s the nicest sort of flower, 

Which always wakes right on the 
hour. 


At four o’clock, when school is 
out, 

It rubs its eyes and looks about; 

With smiles and nods that make 
us gay, 

It sends us singing on our Way. 


LITTLE THINGS 

ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 
A baby chick becomes a hen, 
And little boys grow into men; 
Wee drops of water make big 

ponds, 
saving 

bonds! 


stamps turn into 


HOME 
ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


A host of baby seeds 

Are neatly tucked in bed; 
Their quilt of scarlet plush 
Is drawn from toe to head. 


Their house is painted green, 
The nursery’s white as foam; 
They’re snug because they lik« 
A watermelon home! 


THE PANSY 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


The pansy’s gown is velvet rare, 
Quite fit for any queen, 

And yet the pansy is not proud, 
But wears a gentle mien. 


Its little face looks up and smiles 
At all the passers-by ; 

It’s such a very friendly flower 
It’s not the least bit shy. 


59 
MOTHER 


MARION KENNEDY 


She tells me bedtime stories, 
And fixes all my hurts; 


She makes me lovely 
cakes, 


And favorite desserts. 


birthday 


She’s always doing little things 
That make me very glad; 

She is the one I always tell 
When something makes me sad. 


And when 
things, 

Why, then somehow or other, 

I know there’s no one anywhere 

As dear as my own Mother. 


I think of all these 


THE UNIVERSE 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The universe slips far away, 
3eyond the human eye; 
It’s something bigger than we 
think— 
Not just a patch of sky. 


The universe holds all the stars, 
The planets, moon, and sun, 
And when we think how old it is, 
Our earth has just begun. 


At night, when moon and stars are 
high, 
Deep set in lovely blue, 
The universe still holds its place 
A-watching over you. 


GREETING THE 
MAILMAN 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I like to greet the mailman 
*Cause he always has a smile, 

And even if I have no mail 
The meeting is worthwhile. 


IT IS I 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Who is gently tapping 
Upon my window-pane? 
It is I, itis I 
Your little fairy ... Rain. 
Who is softly sprinkling 
Soft flakes, here below? 
It is I, itis I 

Your little fairy ... Snow. 
Who is sending sunlight 
In a glimmering stream? 
It is I, it is I 


Your little fairy ... Sunbeam. 
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This Is a Bomber cmiinee 


This is a bomber that Uncle Sam built. 
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This is the soldier 
That rode in the bomber that Uncle Sam built. 


This is your country, 
That needs the soldier, 
That rode in the bomber that Uncle Sam built. 


This is the Defense Stamp, 

That helps your country, 

That needs the soldier, 

That rode in the bomber that Uncle Sam built. 


This is the Post Office, right in your town, 
That sold the Defense Stamp, AMERICA 
That helps your country, 

That needs the soldier, 

That rode in the bomber that Uncle Sam built. 


This is the dime, all shiny and round, U.S.PosTAL 


That was paid to the Post Office, right in your wenes 
town, 


That sold the Defense Stamp, 

That helps your country, 

That needs the soldier, 

That rode in the bomber that Uncle Sam built. 


This is the boy, so healthy and sound, 
That earned the dime, all shiny and round, 
ae ce = was paid to the Post Office, right in your 
own, 
That sold the Defense Stamp, 
That helps your country, 
That needs the soldier, 
That rode in the bomber that Uncle Sam built. 


This is the man, weighing many a pound, 
That hired the boy, so healthy and sound, 
That earned the dime, all shiny and round, 


That was paid to the Post Office, right in your 
town, 


That sold the Defense Stamp, 

That helps your country, 

That needs the soldier, 

That rode in the bomber that Uncle Sam built. 


This is the store, that many have found, 
That is run by the man weighing many a pound, 
That hired the boy, so healthy and sound, 
Thet earned the dime, all shiny and round, 


That was paid to the Post Office, right in your 
town, 


That sold the Defense Stamp, 

That helps your country, 

That needs the soldier, 

That rode in the bomber that Uncle Sam built 


This is YOU, who came on the bound, 

To buy at the store, that many have found, 
That is run by the man weighing many a pound, 
That hired the boy, so healthy and sound, 
That earned the dime, all shiny and round, 


That was paid to the Post Office, right in your 
town, 


That sold the Defense Stamp, 

That helps your country, 

That needs the soldier, 

That rode in the bomber that Uncle Sam built. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


“Their Own Program” 

Dip you ever try letting the 
smaller children run a short Fri- 
day afternoon program’ them- 
selves ? Sometimes we teachers are 
surprised that without teacher 
help, the children can do it and 
quite successfully too! Much hid- 
den talent is revealed. They usual- 
ly do a better task if they have an 
imaginary microphone through 
which to speak or sing to their 
audience. If they start anything 
undesirable it’s easy to “switch” 
off the current so to speak and 
suggest that they try something 
different. It tests the child’s initi- 
ative and it’s good for the teacher 
also! 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


May Parade 
From Grade I to Grade VI in 
our building, we found that every 
child had either a cart, a scooter, 
a tricycle, a doll carriage or a two 


wheeled bicycle. This was the 
nucleus of our May parade taking 
place on our large school play- 
ground. We divided the groups so 
that they represented some of the 
following: 

The seasons of the year; the 
months of the year; the army, 
navy, marines, coastguard; Red 
Cross First Aid, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, and Hor- 
ribles. 

The children largely chose the 
group they wished to be in and 
their folks were more than willing 
to cooperate in the matter of cos- 
tumes and decorations. Some of 
the older children preferred to do 
all of their own decorating them- 
selves. Because this took place in 
May usually during Health Week, 
health was definitely stressed. One 
group used Exercises as their 
motif and another used Food, ete. 
The entire parade was most color- 
ful and effective. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


OF PRIMARY 
IMPORTANCE 


Dixon Beginners 308, is the 
writing pencil for the pri- 
mary grades. Strong, black, 
firm,clean and non-smudge. 


Sold by School Supply Houses! 


School Bureau 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


Promoting Reading Readiness 
A LARGE chart based on the 
weather is an interesting device 
to promote interest in Reading. 
The chart might read as follows: 
Good morning, girls. 
Good morning, boys. 
This is a ——— day. 

In a pocket at the lower edge of 
the chart are kept the words de- 
scribing various kinds of weather, 
such as: rainy, sunny, snowy, icy, 
foggy, cloudy, etc. 

Each day some child is chosen 
from the group to find the correct 
descriptive word for the chart. 
After the word is placed on the 
chart the entire weather story is 
read by some other group member 
who thus checks to see if the cor- 
rect word was placed on the chart. 

—HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 
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Books in Review 


MANUEL’s KITE STRING—Written 
and illustrated by Margot Austin. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) $1.25. 


Here is another book by Margot 
Austin to keep pace with her out- 
standing Tumble Bear and Wil- 
liamette Way. Both in words and 
pictures this latest offering is 
charmingly presented. Manuel’s 
Kite String has a fanciful folk-tale 
quality, the four companion tales 
of Silver Bell, the Puppy; Dore, 
the Robin; Jack-O’-Lantern, and 
Little Chief Kick-a-Hole-in-the- 
Sky having a realistic tinge. All 
of the stories are calculated to de- 
light little ones. 


Oftional College of Cducalion 


Full program of preparation for teaching. Flementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centers. 
Children's demonstration school and observation center 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and l-year course 
for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae 
National College of Education 
EONA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 312-E Evanston, ti! 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley 
Company. A complete stock of 
their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


CORPORAL KEEPERUPPER — Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Katherine 
Milhous (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
$1.00. 


The wooden soldier belonged to 
Bill, but he had served under Gen- 
eral Washington, and had been in 
two other wars. Now he wanted to 
join the United States Army, but 
—alas!—he was underweight, he 
was too short, and more than a 
hundred years too old! 

How the wooden soldier was 
finally made a corporal and sent 
home to take care of Bill and to 
keep up the Home Front makes a 
delightful and amusing story with 
just enough about the war for 
small children. 

The underlying theme is that 
nobody is too small to help win the 
war. 


ROUND ROBIN—Lavinia R. Davis, 
illustrated by Hildegard Wood- 
ward (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
$1.50. 


When a new baby came to the 
Farrell family all the children 
welcomed him, but each child felt 
differently about the situation. 
Just how they felt and what they 
did is told in the amusing stories 
that followed the growth of Robin 
around the year. 

Here is a sympathetic and un- 
derstanding family story. Every 
mother of small children will en- 
joy reading it aloud to her little 
ones. 


DULCIE or HALF-A-YARD OF 
LINSEY WOOLSEY—Written and 
illustrated by Jack Bechdolt and 
Decie Merwin. (E. P. Dutton and 
Co., inc.) $1.50. 


Dulcie had a genius for getting 
into difficulty. When she was sent 
to the store she completely forget 
what for. Once at the Maypole 
Party she became so involved in 
admiring her new hat that she 
caused a small riot among the 
dancers. Again, at the seashore, 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


Opportunity knocks now as never befor: 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


more than one pair of shoes and 
socks somehow became buried. 
And, worst of all, she finally man- 
aged to stir her locket into the 
plum pudding. But the Squire and 
Heresir, the Major’s dog, extri- 
cate her from her troubles (and 
punishment). 

All little girls will understand 
and sympathize with Dulcie’s dis- 
may over her various small dis- 
asters. The stories are charmingly 
told and the illustrations of Dulcie 
and her friends in early nine- 
teenth-century clothes are re- 
freshingly gay. 


The Parade 


ALICE HESS BEVERIDGE 
(See Page 45) 


I NSTRUCTIONS tothe teacher : 

This song is in march time, that 

is, two beats, or, two steps to a 
measure. 

Teach the song first. 

Before attempting to teach the 
instruments, be sure that each 
child knows the words and melody. 
Then, take the group which all 
play on the same kind of instru- 
ment, say—triangles. Teach them 
their instrument part in connec- 
tion with the verses. 

Teach all groups their instru- 
mentation before any attempt is 
made to have the entire group 
play at one time. 

Teach as follows: 
1st. Triangles. 
2nd. Tone Blocks and Rhythm 

Sticks which are on the second 

line and have the same rhythm. 
3rd. Tambourines and castanets. 

Note that the castanet does not 

start until measure five. You 

may get relief from too much 
percussion by having tambou- 
rines shake their rhythms in at 
least two stanzas. 

4th. Cymbals and Drums. Always 
avoid trying to see how much 
noise these instruments make. 

They can either make, or ruin, 

the entire effect: 


in the Better 
Positions 


Write For Enrollment Material 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


DENVER COL 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 
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TRADE MARK 


CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC -ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USE IN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,MASSACHUSETTS 


Make three-dimension 


hed Riding Hood and the Wolf 


-in clay—but no common clay! for PLASTELINE is the aristocrat of all 
modeling mediums for fantastic or realistic subjects .. . Its versatility, flexibility 
and perfect consistency make it ideal for simple primary grade projects or the 
most ambitious advanced art school modeling efforts. 

PLASTELINE is always plastic. No time is wasted in its preparation for 
use. It retains its shape without shrinking or drooping. 

Another important — and pleasant — feature of PLASTELINE is its cleanli- 
ness. It does not stick to the hands, And PLASTELINE is SAFE for the young- 
est children to use. It is non-poisonous in formula and coloring. Packed four 
quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC COLORS — 


story illustrations 
with PLASTELINE 


456R- Blue 456C Dark Brown 
456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 
456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
456J Cream Price, per pound pkg, 35c 
456Z Assorted, 4 colors, '; lb. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price, 40c 


Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work — specify it on your requisitions 
— and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY springfield, Massachusetts 
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OUR AMERICA 


New—Timely—Constructive—Emphazing Patriotism 


—a portfolio containing sixteen plates of outline pictures for 
copying and coloring. Each bears a caption to use as title of 


composition or oral story. 


This economical series of plates is an excellent source of 
drawing, coloring, composition, and historical event study for 


Subjects include, besides those 1l- 
lustrated: The Capitol, Uncle Sam, 
Liberty, Prairie Schooner, Consti- 
tution of U.S., U.S. Ships, Betsy 


a sixteen-week period . . . Enclosed in ‘‘Spirit of ’76’’ portfolio, Ross. 


printed in red and blue. 


ART FOR YOUR SAKE 


... the Art Appreciation portfolios of the National Art Soci- 
ety as used by them in connection with their Nation-wide 
radio program, ‘‘Art for Your Sake.”’ 


Each portfolio contains sixteen magnificent color repro- 
ductions of great Masterpieces, approximately 11” x 14”, large 
enough to show details for class study. The 48 Masterpieces 
in the three portfolios comprise a history of painting from 
the Renaissance down to the present day. 


PORTFOLIO 1—American—Twentieth Century; Italian Ren- 
aissance ; Renaissance in Northern Europe; Baroque Painting. 
PORTFOLIO 2—The Netherlands; English Painting; French 
Rococo; Classicism and Romanticism. 

PORTFOLIO 3—Realism and Impression; Post-Impression; 
European-Twentieth Century; Contemporary American. 


Price, each portfolio $1.00 postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


For enclosed $ send the items checked. 
Our America — 40c. 

Eskimo Village — 60c. 
Abraham Lincoln — 60c. 

Art for Your Sake 1[ — $1.00 each. 


Name 
Address 


Size of plates, 8'2 x 11 inches. 


Price, postpaid... 40 


A 
SF 74 


ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


This set of cut-outs is ideal to be used in conjunction with 
your study of the Northland—its people, their habits and 
mode of living. 

Eight sheets of cut-outs on heavy Bristol board showing 
Eskimo men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, 
polar bears, boats, weapons used. Gives a complete and vivid 


picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., of our neigh- 
bors of the far Northlands. 


Price, postpaid 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


This set of splendid cut-outs gives a true picture of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and his boyhood home. Unique, interesting, 
and educationally correct for *he studv of the life of Lincoln 

They lend themselves to use in sand-table work and 
other activities in relation to Lincoln and the customs o 
the people of his time. 


Price, postpaid 60c 
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